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SPIRIT OF THE “AGRICULTURAL JOURNALS OF THE DAY. 
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* AGRICOLAS.”’ Virg. 
Vol. Il. BALTIMORE, F EBRUARY, 1848. No. 8. 
“WORK FOR FEBRUARY. sequence, natural ond ine vitable, enterprise became 


In commencing our monthly converse with our | enveloped in difficulty, and speculation paralyzed, for 
numerous patrons, we are not influenced by the vain | the simple reason that banks could no longer grant 
hope that we shall be able to say anything new or accommodations, because of the incessant drafts 
original, but with the more rational one, that we | which had been made upon their bullion, the which, 


may be able to remind some of them of a few things forming the basis of their paper issues, could exert 
that might otherwise have escaped their recollec- | a potential influence to do good no longer than itre- 
tions. If we shall succeed in this latter purpose, | ™ained in their vaults, where alone it possessed the 
the height of our ambition will have been gratified, | Power of representative creation. Some have been 
and our object attained. short-sighted enough to ascribe to the rail-road en- 
Before we come to notice the labors of the farm, terprises of England, her monetary difficulties of the 
we would, however, be permitted to make a few last year, but such an ascription is as absurd as fal- 
passing remarks on the prospect of a foreign market | /acious, as every dollar thus occupied, tended to 
for the surplus products of the grain grower. And | Stimulate and bring into active life her industry, 
in the first place, we would observe, that the intelli- | create labor, and give employment. And however 
gence subsequently received lias but tended to con- | unproductive any of these enterprises may have 
firm the opinions we had previously formed and | proved to the individual stockholders, as the money 
expressed in our December number. All the rea- | did not go out of the country, but on the contrary, 
sons which then operated, serve but to strengthen our | Was kept in the country, it could exert none other than 
belief in the soundness of the opinions we then form-| 2 beneficial influence, because, instead of the vast a- 
edand gave voice to. Indeed every sentence of the | mounts thus invested being confined to a few hands 
Queen of England’s speech to parliament—all the | —being locked up in the coffers of capitalists—it be- 
opinions of the British press, connected with the | came diffused, was circulated through every vein and 
monetary affairs of the United Kingdom, go to show | artery, and thus became the common source of em- 
that the moneyed revulsion experienced, arose from | ployment and reward to the industrial classes. 
the necessity which prevailed there, during the last} Though the failures in England have become less 
year, of eking out so heavy a portion of their pur- | frequent, the pressure for money comparatively 
chases of breadstuffs and provisions with bullion—that ' abated, the effects of the demands made Jast year 
it was the necessity of sending their precious metals | upon her then past earnings, will continue to be felt 
to us, to procure the necessaries of Jife, that brought | for a year or so, and until the sum thus expended 
about that stringency in money matters that has led | shall be replaced by future earnings; and hence it 1s, 
to all her commercial embarrassments, and brought | that her inability to be an extensive purchaser of 
ruin upon so many commercial houses of theretofore | foreign products will also continue so long as the 
good standing. Had England been able to pay for | cause which produced it may last. Fruitful as Eng- 
the thirty-three millions of extra food imported by her, | land is, large as are the products of her fields, she 
with the products of her manufactories, the opera- | must, however, from the density of her population, 
tion would have been one of immense profit to her, | ever continue a customer for a considerable portion 
because it would have been the reward of the current | of her breadstuffs, and so long as her duties shall re- 
industry of her people ; but when she had to draw so | main as now, we may, to a certain extent, divide the 
largely upon her past earnings to sustain their current | supply with the grain producers of Europe, though 
wants, its effects were immediately felt, and as acon- | from the superior contiguity of those bordering on 
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the Black sea, and the Baltic, and the cheapness of | they are not in good plight now, they should have a 
‘abor in those countries, they will, except in years | moderate increase of grain food. Their stalls should 
‘ike the past, always have the advantage over us— | be well bedded with straw, and regularly cleaned 
ind hence it is, that England heretofore has mostly | every morning. If their hair should appear dead, 
irawn the deficiency of her supplies from those | and their hides bound, they should have a quart of 
vountries, and that our exportatious of flour there, | buckwheat meal, or a pint of linseed meal mixed in 
save been governed by the rates of Exchange. In their feed thrice a week for a week or so, and 
aking a view of all the operating causes, with the | should receive two or three mornings in succession, 
lesire to arrive at just conclusions, we have become | a handful of ashes and three or four ounces of salt, 
npressed with the belief, that, although our expor- | each—this latter may be either mixed up with their 
ations to England, of Breadstuffs and Provisions during | feed or placed in their troughs to be consumed by 
1848, will fall very far short in amount to those of | them between meals. 
}847, still they will be greater than they had been | Working Oxen.—Let increased care be meted out 
‘or a long series of years prior to the latter year. | to these faithful animals, not forgetting, that if hard 
Che reason of this is obvious—the famine of 1847 | labor should be required of them, that corn and cob 
tleared out all the accumulations of former years, sv | meal is an admirable encourager of strength, fat, 
jhat, though the crop of grain in England of last year | and a disposition to do their work kindly. Indeed. 
yroved a productive one, the actual deficiency will | W@ might say, that he who expects them to do a full 








ye gteater than in former years less productive, | 
jnaemuch as the demands of consumptivn will have | 
little or no warehoused grain to fall back upon. The 
same cause which operated to clear out the deposi- | 
tories of England, had a hike effect in clearing out 
the barns in our own country—for much grain which | 
_ had been held over a year or two, for better prices, | 
found markets during the last year. The reports of | 
‘all the Rail Roads and Canals, which are the carri- | 
era of the products, prove this, by the unmistakable | 
fact, that their lines of transportations were increas- | 
ed more than a hundred per cent. It is plain then, | 
from the premises suggested, that the consumption | 
of 1848, will have torely upon the productions of | 
1847, almost exclusively for supply, whether that | 
consumption shall have relation to foreign or home | 
demand, and such being the case, the inference isa 
legitimate one, that prices will so rule, as to yield a 
fair reward to the producers of breadstuffs and pro- | 
visions during the current year. 

Of the article of Corn and Corn-meal, we would 
remark, that if pains be taken to send none to the 
markets of England, Ireland, and Scotland, but what 
shall have been kiln-dried, during the present year, 
that its superior excellence as a cheap food for man, 
and a fattener for stock, will so commend it to favor, 
that it will establish permanent markets in those 
countries, and continue to find outlets there for a very 
considerable portion of our surplus. 

Turning from prospective demands, and prices, let us 
see what may be done during this month 

ON THE FARM. 

Working Horses and Mules.—As these noble crea- 
tures are now severely taxed with the ordinary la- 
bors of the farm—and as they will be continued to 
be 30 taxed—they should receive all possible atten- 
tion, kindness and care. They should be fed and 
watered at regular hours, three times a day, be cur- 
ried or carded, and brushed or whisped down night 
and morning. And as it is desirable that they should 





enter upon their spring labors in fine condition, if 


days work must never fail to give them daily allow- 
ances of both long and short feed, as no animal can 
meet such demands upon his strength unless he be 
well fed. The Ox though he can exist, and often is 
compelled to exist out of doors, nevertheless delights 
in, and thrives much better when allowed, a good 
warm bed to rest his weary limbs upon. He should 
also receive twice a week a handful of salt—or what 
is better, a handful of a mixture composed of equal 
parts of salt, lime and ashes. 

Mitch and In-Calf Cows. —Each of these should ex- 
perience increased attention. Their lodgings should 
be in a dry warm shed, facing the south. Besides 
their usual allowance of hay or fodder, they should 
receive daily, each, a portion of roots or their equiv- 
alent in corn and cob meal made into slops in which 
cut straw should be mixed. If curried or rubbed 
down daily their comfort would be greatly increased 
and their appearance improved, while the same atten- 
tion should be paid to salting them as is to the horses 
and other beasts of burthen. Once in every two 
weeks pour in the cup on the top of the head, just 
behind the horns, a teaspoonful of the spirits of tur- 
pentine, and thus prevent them from having the hol- 
low horn. Currying their manes daily and good feed 
will prevent their becoming lousy. Should they 
however become so, wash the crown of their heads 
and tops of their necks with strong brine, then with 
a whisp of straw rub them dry, when you should oil 
them from the crown of the head down the back bone 
to the rump with fish oil. This, if repeated three or 
four days in succession, will kill all the lice. Anoth- 
er safe remedy is a decoction of the garden Jarkspur. 
The surest prevention is cleanliness and good feed- 
ing. Neither a cow nor an ox will ever get in that 
condition if well fed and curried daily. 

Breeding Mares and Colts.—These should be pro- 
vided with warm sheds, dry bedding and good food, 
short as well as long, and in every respect, except in 
quantity, receive similar treatment as the working 
horses. 
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res.—1848. 

Young Stock, of all kinds, must be provided with 
dry warm sheds and bedding, and have their appe- 
tites reasonably gratified. He that expects a young 
animal, who may be half-starved, to grow, elaborate 
flesh, muscle and fat, has faith enough to believe in 
the discovery of the philosopher’s stone. 

Swine, Breeding Sows, Pigs, and Store-Hogs.—These 
should be all provided with good pens in which they 
may sleep warm and dry, and should be fed and wa- 
tered regularly ; have charcoal or rotten wood at all 


times in their pens, and given a mixture of equal ; 


quantities of saltand ashes once a week, say a hand- 
ful to each hog, and half that quantity for a young 
pig. Breeding in and in must not be indulged in be- 
yond the second generation. 
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| ground, and you may rest assured that your hens 
will supply you with a goodly number of fresh eggs. 
When a hen cannot, owing to the frost, scratch and 
procure worms and other insects, you must supply 
her with a substitute, which can be found alike in 
fresh meat or fresh fish; when the latter may be 
used, it should always be boiled and the bones pick- 
edout. Give a hen lime, ashes, sand, gravel and 
fresh meat, and she will lay nearly as well in winter 
as in spring, summer and autumn. 
Roosters should be changed every two years to 
avoid the evil of breeding in and in, an evil which 
| not only decreases feeundity, but impairs the vigor 
of the constitution. 
Turkeys, Ducks and Chickens should at this sea- 


| 








Sheep.—Presuming that you have provided your-' son of the year be fed three times a day—their food 
self with proper sheds for these animals, we will ad-| should be alternated—Corn, oats, buckwheat and po- 
monish you that it is necessary to keep their beds | tatoes mashed with corn meal are all good—so also 
dry—that you should daily give to each sheep three | is turnips chops fine—or cabbage, when mixed with 
pounds of hay or its equivalent in other food—that | meal. 
they require to be watered every day, and to be al- | Fencing and Fences.—If you have not already done 
lowed salt at all times—that you should twice aso, go forthwith to the woods and get out all the 
week put tar and salt into a trough free to their ac-| ginff that you may require for fencing purposes. 
cess, and throw them pine bows to browse upon at| When cut down, haul it home, and employ your 
least once a week : that where wool is your chief ob- hands in wet weather in morticing the posts and 
ject bean meal is the best short food you can give | shaping and pointing the rails, in order that you 
them, it being the most active agent in the secretion | may be ready upon the earliest occasion to erect 
of wool known to the flock-masters. new or repair your old fences. Recollect that while 

Tobacco Beds.—It is hardly necessary to say any-| rickety fences encourage stock to commit depreda- 
thing to our intelligent growers of the great staple of | tions, that such fences are taken as the sure evidences 
our State, to remind them that this is the month in | of a slovenly farmer; the world will be much addict. 
which their beds should be burnt ard prepared, but | ed to draw unfavorable conclusions from outward ap- 
we will so far trespass upon their notice as to re- | pearances, and too uncharitable to make allowances 
commend that they procure a dressing of Guano for | for neglects of duty of the kind. 
their tobacco beds. This should be ploughed in at| Gates.—If you have not done so already, have a 
the rate of 400 Ibs. to the acre, and the beds after | good substantial gate hung on every field on your 
being sowed and raked in, receive a broadcast dres- | place. 
sing of plaster, which latter dressing should be re-| Planting.—If you have not already got growing on 
peated on the coming up of the plants. This latter | your place Locust and Chestnut sufficient for all fenc- 
dressing would be greatly increased in value as a/| ing purposes, sow seed enough of each and plant out 
preventive against the fly, if instead of being com-| a few acres in such trees—in twelve years you may 
posed of plaster alone, it were comprised of 2 parts _cut them down and renew your field fences. Don’t 
plaster, 1 partflour of sulphur, and 1 part soot, | say ‘ it will take too long”’—as while you are asleep 
which should be strewn over the plants several morn- | they will be growing—and plenty of fencing stuff 
ings in succession early. | adds much to the intrinsic value of a farm should one 

Barns, Stables, and other out-buildings.—Subject | feel disposed to sell it. 
these to a scrutinizing examination, have all neces-| Orchards.—If you have not these already growing 
sary repairs promptly made, and then white-wash | on your farm, make arrangements during the pres- 
each thoroughly. | ent season to supply that deficiency ; an estate in the 

Poultry Houses.—Give to these such a cleaning, | country, without plenty of good fruit, lacks one of 
nests and all, as will leave nothing filthy behind— | its greatest sources of comfort and profit, and the 
then white-wash them inside and outside, taking care | family of its owner must necessarily be debarred 
to infuse salt into the white-wash. | from the enjoyment of one of the most healthful lux- 

Poultry.—If you wish your hens to lay, provide, uries which can be placed upon the table. So in- 
under cover, convenient to your hen house, a pile of | dispensible do we consider a good orchard to a 
sand, gravel, and one of ashes, for your fowls to dust | well regulated farm, that we look upon it that the 
in, and some old broken mortar, or lime for the hens | owner has not discharged his whole duty to his fami- 
to pick at. Mix with their food fresh meat of| ly until he has provided one. 
some kind, chopped fine, until the frost is out of the} Stiff Clays.—All grounds of this deseription intend- 
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ed for crops the ensuing spring will be the better of ; er—that its constituent elements renders it an eligi- 
winter ploughing. This operation, however, should | ble manure for grain, roots, or grass. Ifwe were 
not be done while the ground is wet, as when plough- | about to use it on corn, we should apply 400 Ibs. to 
ed in that condition it remains in a state of mortar! the acre, sow it broadcast over the field as we 
during all the ensuing season ; but if ploughed in a | ploughed, so as not to suffer loss by the escape of 
proper state, when neither too wet nor too dry, the the ammonia. Indeed, from our knowledge of what 
happiest effects are sure to result through the meli-| it contains, we would never use it without ploughing it 
orating influence of the frost, which never fails to | under. In lands in moderate tilth, in addition to the 
break down the tenacity of the stiffest clays and to | Guano, we would apply to the hill, a handful of a 
render them comparatively friable. mixture composed of | part of plaster, 5 of ashes 

Tools and Implements— Wagons and Carts.—Make a | and 20 of some rich mould, or well rotted dung, to 
thorough examination of everything of the kind on | give an early start to the growth of the plants, be- 
the farm, and have all necessary repairs made, in | fore they could derive benefit from the extension of 


order that each may be fit to use when you may 
wantthem. By attention to this duty now, you may 
save yourself much trouble and mortification here- 
after. 


their roots into the strata of earth where the Guano 
was buried. 

We have been asked if Guano would prove ser- 
viceable on land which has been recently limed, and 





In looking over your tools and implements, if you | we answer, yes, if the guano is ploughed in. The 
find you have not enough to carry on your opera- only influence which lime could exert would be to 
tions advantageously, lose no time in purchasing | drive off more rapidly the ammonia already formed, 
what you may be deficient in, and be sure to get} and to hasten the formation and elimination of that 
them of the best quality, as we have always found such | which might be in the state of being formed; but 
to be the cheapest in the long run. these effects can be prevented by the application of 

Manure.— Attend to your manure pile—see that it| a bushel of plaster per acre, which would seize upon 
is so arranged as that its quality will neither be im-/| the ammonia, through its sulphuric acid, form a sul- 
paired by unnecessary exposure to the sun, through | phate of ammonia. which would be slowly soluble, 
evaporation, nor by the waste from drenching rains. | and thus would the value of the ammonia, the nutri- 
This being attended to, take especial care to add to /ent principle in the guano, be reserved to be acted 
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its volume by every possible means within your pow- | 


er. Without economy in the accumulation of ma- 
nure, a judicious husbanding of it after it is accu- 
mulated, and a judicious application of it afterwards 
—the fertility of no farm can be maintained ; but by 
sedulous and systematic attention in these particu- 
lars, the productive capacity of the soil may be kept 
up. Let no one say he has not time to attend to 
these things, as his interest and duty both incicate 
that time thus appropriated is the most profitable of 
all others. 

Lime.—Let every farmer who may not have al- 
ready Jimed his land, take early measures to do so, 
as any improvement of the soil, looking to perma- 
nency, must be based on lime. 

Seeding Clover.—Be sure to sow one bushel of 
Clover seed on every five acres of land which you 
may have in wheat. If such land may not have 
been limed, or that mineral not present in it, besure 
to give it a few bushels per acre, broadcast, at the 
time of sowing the clover seed—lime being essen- 
tial to the successful growth of clover. 

Oats.—The time to sow oats must be regulated by 
locality—it is a safe rule to sow so soon as the frost 
jis out of the ground, and it can be well ploughed. 
Early sown oats always produce most—wherever 
they may be sown on poor ground they should have 
the benefit of a bushel or two of plaster per acre. 

Guano.—The question having been repeatedly 
asked us, of late, whether Guano would be a good 
manure for corn? We seize the occasion to say in 
this place, yes. It is good for that crop or any oth- 


upon by the roots and spongiolets of the plants, 
through their voltaic power, as their necessities 
might require such food. 

Of top-dressings with Guano, unless mixed with 
one-fourth its weight of plaster, we have no conceit, 
because, otherwise its most active principle, ammo- 
nia, would fly off and be lost. 

With these remarks we ask permission to close 
our month’s talk, and to tender our best respects to 
our numerous patrons. 

RANDOM THOUGHTS 
Upon the December No. of the American Farmer. 
BY A FATUXENT PLANTER. 

“What a delightful mental repast you offer me 
my old friend “‘ Farmer,” for this evening !”—said I, 
as my eye rapidly run over the pages of the “Ameri- 
can Farmer” the instant it came from the post-office, 
and I saw the mass of pleasant matter with which it 
was filled. ‘ Come boy, light the lamp—put a hick- 
ory log upon the fire—bvring me the rocking chair, 
and you little ones go to the nursery.” All is done, 
and here | am composedly putting a quid in my 
mouth, just as I finished cutting the leaves. First 
article, as usual, very excellent directions, Mr. Edi- 
tor, you give for December, and many thanks to you 
for wishing us all such blessings as you do on taking 
your leave of us for 1847, and I say in thanking you 
kindly, the same to you and all vour family.” 

“ The Renovation of Worn-out Lands.” What! 
Col. Capron in the field again? ‘Old Virginny neber 
tire!’ What a fruitful subject! What a glorious 
subject! How important it has become, and its 
benefits to the public have been commensurate with 
its importance—I must say Col., this article is acrack 
article—my friend, you improve as fast in writing as 
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your lands have improved by the adoption of the new 
system—neither are now ‘‘old-fielders.” True to his 
system, I suspect, as svon as he thought agriculture 
a pleasant and money making pursuit, he embarked 
in it, and made himself acquainted with it asa prac- 
ucal question, and studied the theory too as a Sci- 
ence. He consequently read and thought deeply, he 
experimented upon what he had found to be a cor- 
rect course so far as reason alone could prove it. He 
thus studied—has furnished his mind with foreign 
matter—with bought fertilizers—the printed experi- 
ence and theory of able minds; by these means he 
has attained his ends—he has become not only a 
practical farmer, but an able agricultural writer, 
while his once barren and desolate heaths have as- 
sumed the aspect of verdant lawns, and the * wilder- 
ness has blossomed as the rose.” He no more trust- 
edto the thread-bare—out-at-the-elbows—“ self-reno- 
tating system,” in reference to his mind, than he did 
to the same system to improve his fields—had he 
done so, he would have been like many of his 
friends and neighbors, ccngratulating himself at six- 
tyyears of age that they had never believed in book 
earning for farmers—all time lost and worse than lost, 
—for it put foolish notions in people’s heads, and he 
never had read any paper on agriculture, and had 
made a snug living, and by experience made his farm 
yield a great deal more than it did when he got it; 
that is, when ‘‘he get it,” it produced 4 bushels of 
wheat, and 1 to 2 barrels of corn per acre, which 
was forty years ago; and ‘‘now my grandson fifteen 
years old this month, tells me he measured the crop of 





corn and the number of acres, and it was over Four 
barreis to the acre—and my whieat yielded me six 
bushels per acre, and the fallow wheat yielded ren 
bushels, as near as I could come at it.” Such would 
be the Col’s. statement when he got to be sixty years 
of age, if he had relied upon the “ self-renovating sys- 
tem,” by green crops or otherwise. On such lands 
as Col. C. owns unless a man pursues his system of 
buying mineral manures or others which supply to 
the land what it wants to give it the vegetative and 
life-sustaining qualities, he had better give it away 
and run off, for it will be a mill-stone about his neck, 
that will keep him down, here and hereafter too, if he 
be a sensitive and sensible man. There would be no 
hope for him. Those who have lived on those 
lands heretofore lived like princes, for they had other 
resources and the lands yielded far better; then one 
pound of tobacco was worth four pounds now, and 
then too, there was a market along the whole route 
ofthe turnpike for any and everything—But they 
worked the land to death—but few know the utter 
destitution of Col. C’s client—oh! how sad it was to 
see the kildees, and hear their mournful cry of ut- 
ter starvation. A facetious friend said to me, ** you 
wonder why these birds do not remove; the truth is, 
they have not the strength to get away—if they rise 
above the ground the wind blows them to pieces, 
they have become so very fragile.” The Col. de- 
serves great credit for the boldness and daring he 
displayed in essaying to restore fertility to such lands 
~such an attempt was at first characterized by the 
neighbors as ‘‘fool-hardiness”—just such daring which 
if displayed on the Mexican arena would make him 
something more than Colonel of Cavalry. He has 
satisfied his neighbors that at no cost, or permanent 
cost, those lands can be made to produce large crops, 
and be fruitiul and productive as any lands of our 
country. His views in regard to “ top-dressing” 


are very excellent, as 1 know from experience—my 
farm has improved wonderfully in a few years, and 
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many persons ask me what is your secret? Secret ! 
there is none—I keep but little stock and depasture 
but lightly, and I use most of the manure made on 
the farm in top-dressing the young clover and other 
grasses. I have improved many galls by covering 
them for two years with brush and briars. 

I was particularly gratified in the perusal of an 
article signed “R. S. W.” I hepe he will often 
contribute to your columns, as the force and beauty 
of his style is not less observable than the correct- 
ness of his sentiments, and the practical conclusions 
at which he arrives. 

Your correspondent *‘ C.”” says that plaster has been 
by some used “‘ with visible advantage on timothy” 
—The effect must have been produced by some other 
cause not visible, fur it has long been an acceded 
fact in agriculture that plaster only benefitted broad- 
leaved plants,—that spear-grasses derived no benefit 
from the use of it, while corn, clover, cabbage, to- 
bacco, &c. were greatly improved by its use. Sach 
has been the received opinion since the experiments 
of Sir Humphrey Davy, afterwards confirmed by 
Liebig, Thaer, and every agricultural chemist—[ 
of course mean when used in minute quantities as 1 
bushel per acre for instance. Mr. ‘*C.” says also, 
‘* the idea of its acting on the leaves of the grass and 
only on one crop is entirely exploded here. I saw 
in a neighbor’s field some dark green ridges in the 
clover, where it seemed to be twice as high on the 
other parts, and was told by him that he had used 
plaster on a potato crop in the drills, two years be- 
fore, and what I saw was the effect of that applica- 
tion.” It is highly probable it was then on the pota- 
toes in the rows used heavily, and if so, no question 
of its effects being seen years after, for the large por- 
tion of lime which is a component of plaster, would 
have a visible effect on the Jand for several years, at 
Jeast in proportion to the amount used. There are 
32 parts of lime in every 100 parts of plaster, I be- 
lieve, which is over ] peck of lime in every bushel 
of plaster. To this extent its qualities are lasting 
and effects visible in proportion to the quantity sown. 
Plaster is of lasting benefit to the soil, because of its 
action upon the grasses; and thus aids the land in 
reinvigorating itself, by means of an increased a- 
mount of vegetable matter to be decomposed above 
and below its surface, which increase is caused 
mainly by the plaster being the chemical agent by 
which the grasses receive valuable sustenance from 
the Jand. In this case plaster may be said to im- 
prove the soil ; but where the plants are cut off, as 
corn, wheat, tobacco, cabbage, &c., then the land 
itself is only improved by the use of plaster to the 
extent of the lime in the plaster. This improve- 
ment would not be, | think, perceptible if plaster, as 
is usual, was sown at the rate of one or two bushels 
per acre. While on this subject, I will state it as a 
fact, that after a series of years, on the same land, 
plaster loses its effect to a great degree. On land 
which for years has not had plaster upon it, or never 
had, then its influence is seen most palpably. The 
reason—the philosophical why it is so—is what I can- 
not give. I know not why, but it is so beyond cavil. 
Mr. “C's.” statements in regard to Bone-dust and 
Guano are interesting, as proofs additional to what 
we have had from many other writers of their great 
usefulness to the farmer. I have taken the liberty 
to offer these views, some of them slightly adverse 
to the views of ‘*C.” but I hope he will take no ex- 
ception to them, as they were written in that spirit 
of frankness which characterized his article, and in 








the hope that it might be an incentive to his continu- 
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ing, hisefforts, and saying ‘‘at another time,” whathe bashful !—-was there not some home-brewed ale— - 
“* wished to say,” but left unsaid for the purpose, | some sweet cordial, or a “ little nice wine ?”” Verb. sat. ent 
trust of showing the truth of that beautiful figure he so! ** Draining—Under Draining.”—Too much cannot unt 
happily uses in closing his communication.—I would be said upon the good effects of a thorough system we 
say to him and to all your able contributors, once for of under-draining—I was delighted to find you again Batt 
all, that if 1 have dared to be a friendly censor, they calling attention to this very important subject— oon 
will not find me censorious. | hundreds of acres of Jand now Cestitute of all vege- the 
In the “ Constitution of the Charles County Agri-! tation except some wild sour grass, and called poor B the; 
cultural Society,” the Sth and 12th articles, are wor-| heath-land, would be very productive if only under- hea 
thy the attention of kindred associations, and should | drained. It would need in some instances no man- ada 
be engrafted in their Constitutions. If the spirit of | ure, but yield abundantly, as soon as perfectly drain- do 
those articles are adhered to by those appointed to ed. There are many powerful illustrations of the whi 
act under them, a fund of valuable information, use- | great efficacy of thorough draining ; among them are agri 
ful statistics, and correct data for sound reflection, | to be found those miles of beautiful under-draining, pret 
will be amassed, that will be of incalculable value to| on Col. Capron’s farm, in Prince George's, which ye 
those who read and profit by them, and will redound | improved those fields almost as much as the bought onte 
to the honor of their respective authors. By the re-| fertilizers improved his farm in Anne Arundel.—f on 
ports of the several committees to be appointed un- | While others have been solely attributing to manuref ji4,. 
der the 12th art. [ look forward with confidence, |—mineral, and animal, and vegetable—the improv-f put 
that more good will result to the cause of agricul-| ed condition of Col. C’s. lands, I have thought that apt 
ture in that county than could be expected froma)! but for those under-drains, his money would have expe 
simple show of all the over-grown rar stock in the | been lost—his manure been useless, and only “wast- rien 
Union. Men no longer care to have their physical | ed its sweetness on desert air.” His skill and science com 
eyes charmed and gratified in looking upon a pretty | in the management of his land is no where more vis- ally. 
horse, a fine ox, or a beautiful sheep, but their men-| ible, and of more value, than is displayed by these igno 
tal eyes have been opened lately and they wish to look | long lines of ditches. Where once a cat could joo 
on what is epecurian diet for their systems—these | scarcely crawl, or a raccoon find room to bear him Boum, 
are the eyes now to be pleased—mind is to be fed | up in the fight, now can safely be driven a * big-six- comi 
with rich and wholesome food in essays and reports | mule-team” with its load of sweet-scented red-top oon, 
upon the all important subjects of renovating lands | and timothy hay—no ground is Jost, nor would youR cont 
too long abandoned ; and the mind is to be treated | know that there was a drain under ground, unless of ;, 
with the rich entertainment at which it learns to| you saw the wire-wicket work mouth of it whereith serio 
make many blades of grass grow where none grew | empties itself in the chief canal, running through the B gion 
before. It is no longer the sensual, but the intellec- | field ; this big ditch is left open. The Col. would rejoi 
tual appetite that is desired to be whetted and then| do a great service to the public, at his earliest B the n 
gratified. It speaks well for the gentlemen of | leisure, by expressing his views upon tais subject, & thei; 
Charles county, Gen. Chapman and others, that in| stating the benefits he has found resulting from it— i wiqi, 
their very first start, they make provision for intel-| the mode of building blind ditches, the cost, &c. with catio 
lectual gratification, knowing full well that if the | drawings, or plans showing the appearance that these Bt them 
“inner man” be provided for, the “ outward” will be | drains present. Such a communication would beof ety. 
taken care of, as a matter of course. Success to| great value, and deserve the thanks of the public. to ju 
their efforts ! PATUXENT PLANTER. fy cay 
“* Mr. Bowie’s great Speech.”—After the many RRC IE Sg: : be fai 
handsome compliments paid to it, yours among the : THE MARYLAN D FARMERS’ CLU ar ignor. 
number, I shall decline saying but one word about| SUGGESTIONS FOR FORMING DIST know 
it, and that is, 1 was not surprised at all to find it CLUBS 1, 1848 consti 
called a great speech, for | know T. F. Bowie, Esq. Montcomery, January 11, 1548. J yy al 
and know that he is the man that can do those things, | To the Editor of the American Farmer. ; preser 
“as well as the next man.” Talking about speeches,| Dear Sin:—When in Baltimore last fall, in conf gytny 
Mr. Stevenson of Va. has lately delivered one be-| versation about the Agricultural Club of Marylen(§ Hay;, 
fore an Agricultural Society in Virginia, and like | you invited me to write my thoughts on that subject, ject. 
Mr. B's. a bright gem that should adorn the Ameri- | promising to insert them in your very valuable jour ~ 7 p, 
can Farmer. It will prove very acceptable to your| nal. At that time I deciined, hoping you would perfec 
readers. canvass the matter, as men of my age should be very offer , 
At the “ Tulbot County Cattle Show,” you, Mr.| cautious how they undertake to treat a subject “FH will b 
Editor, must have had a nice time—tlots of nice | important to the best interests of our State. Finding presen 
things—pretty girls—great fun—good eating and| that nothing has, as yet, appeared—believing the hood ¢1 
drinking, in the bargain. No wonder you wroteso| Agricultural iriterest of the State is suffering MUCH roy p 
Jong and flashy an account of it. Turn and turn a-| from the neglect of a proper organization of thd be exy 
bout is but fair play, so next year I'll go to Talbot} State Club, 1 am inclined, (contrary to my inclina# t6 me 
Show if you will come to “ Prince George’s County | tion,) by a regard for the prosperity of our professiog day in 
Fair’—you will have ‘a sweet time I assure ye,” | and the consequent welfare of the State, to give OM discus. 
and be most welcome. But a word in your ear, you | views, not so much for their intrinsie value a8 t0 0H former 
say among the ‘‘ Household manufactures,” that there | duce others, more competent than I am, to invest clubs ¢ 
were “ jellies, soap, starch, &c.” and only one li- | gate this highly interesting subject. I have alwa)¥ fop ho 
quid article mentioned, “ vinegar;” now are you sure, | thought, as the State Club is composed of membel ong . 
have you a clear recollection that on that very de-| from every part of the State and they required Most e 
lightful occasion you tasted nothing in the fluid line, | meet monthly in the city of Baltimore, that it woul in Balt 
nothing but “ vinegar,” or was it that you mentioned | not be likely to bring together the most practic compo: 
not the thing understood, which perhaps added vigor | experienced and intelligent farmers—men WG not, -.) 
to the pen that wrote that account so complimenta-| from necessity and inclination, attend strictly tage, it 
ry to the fair and the gallant of Talbot—don’t be' their bussiness could not afford to lose their ti} caf) 
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and expenses; many far advanced in years 
unwilling to make frequent and long journeys, for 
were they to become members, they would seldom 
attend: therefore, the few in attendance would be- 
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would be semblage from all parts of the State, com sed of 


the best material for talents and wisdom from the 
Agricultural community, whose duty should extend 
beyond making reports of the experiments of the 


come discouraged and the institution ruined. Under | several district clubs, discuss mooted points on farm- 
the present system, the most valuable, as well for | ing—but much more should and no doubt would be 
their scientific as practical knowledge, are prevented | done by such an assembly of intelligence, wisdom, 
becoming useful members; the club then must ne-!| and experience. The results of their deliberations 
cessarily be composed of gentlemen of wealth, who | would be carried back and impressed upon the dis- 
do not attend to the daily business of their farms, | trict clubs, rousing them to a sense of their own 
which attention is indispensible to make a thorough | rights and interests,—prominent among which are 
agriculturist. Ido not wish, by any means, to = 18 proper system of education to be devised ana 
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preciate the wealthy; they can and no doubt will 
do much good. Their wealth will enable them to 
enter freely and extensively into experiments, to 
contribute freely and liberally to the establishing of 
libraries for the dissemination of useful knowledge ; 
but their extensive business and pleasures will be 
apt to produce non-attendance, the great bane of all, 
especially Farmers’ Clubs. Observation and expe- 
rience have convinced me that no man ought to be- 
come a member of a club unless he attends punctu- 
ally. The present general condition of farmers is 
ignorance of their occupation, and too often a great 
lack of even common education. Under these cir- 
cumstances, would it not be wise to procure and dis- 
seminate information by establishing libraries at 
convenient places throughout the State, that the pre- 
sent race of tillers of the earth may have the benefit 
of instruction? They must continue to labor under 
serious disadvantages, yet by this means their condi- 
tion may be much ameliorated. We have cause to 
rejoice that many farmers have become convinced of 
the need of more information to successfully conduct 
their business: May we not hope that they will be 
willing to unite to procure a proper system of edu- 
cation for their children, which may fit and qualify 
them for their future occupation and position in soci- 
ety. Farmers should be well educated men, capable 
to judge of their interests and demand their rights. 
Tcan but think that the agricultural interest should 


be fairly represented in our Legislative halls, not by | 


ignorant, but capable and intelligent men. I do not 
know a schvol in Maryland properly arranged or 
constituted fur the education of farmers. Surely 
this should not be. Those, as is their case, who re- 
present the great wealth of the State, and who far 
outnumber all others, should be better cared for. 
ve thus digressed, 1 will now return to the sub- 
ject. 

I have not the vanity to suppose I can draw up a 
perfect plan forthe Maryland Club. [ will, however, 
offer my opinion, hoping some good may result. It 
will be perceived from the objections offered to the 
present organization, that I am iv favor of neighbor- 
hood clubs. Let A CLUB BE FURMED IN EVERY ELEC- 
TION DISTRICT IN EACH couNTY; the funds of each to 
be expended in establishing a Library, and each club 
to meet, at least once every month, and spend the 
day in imparting information to each other and in 
discussing subjects promotive of the interests of 
farmers. If fairs are deemed necessary, the several 
clubs of the county can convene ata central place 
for that purpose yearly; each district club should 
send a delegation of one or more, composed of its 
most experienced and intelligent members, to meet 
in Baltimore once a year, which said delegation shall 
compose the Maryland Farmers’ Club. From the 
natural desire of man to appear to the best advan- 
tage, it is presumable the auxiliary clubs will be 
careful to delegate their most intelligent members to 
the State Club. You would, thereby, have an as- 





adopted for the education of youths destined for 
farming, including books as well as teachers; also to 
form the best plans and means of union to prevent 
frauds and impositions being practised upon us in the 
sales of our produce and purchases of our supplies, 
together with many other subjects momentous to 
farmers’ interests. From such a source, the farmers, 
generally, would be enabled to understand their in- 
terests and maintain their rights by united action. 
Tillers of the earth constitute the great majority of 
the people, therefore, in their hands lay all power, 
yet the legislators have done nothing to promote 
their interest. The merchant’s, the manufacturer’s, 
and the mechanic’s interests have been regarded and 
protected, while nothing, nay worse than nothing, 
has been done for the Agriculturist. The reason is 
obvious. Farmers, as a community, are quiet and 
unobtrusive ; unfortunately too many of them illite- 
rate, each pulling his own way, without plan or com- 
binations, having no fixed purpose or object in view. 
Some such plan as the one suggested would enlighten 
and combine farmers and cause their voice to be 
heard, even in our Legislative halls, where that voice 
has never yet been heard with attention. 
Most respectfully, 
WM. BREWER. 


ON SEEDING GRASS IN AUGUST. 
New Oxrorp, January 18th, 1848. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer. 


Dear Sin:—As I have a leisure moment I will 
send you my plan of Seeding Grass in August. 1 
have had some experience in sowing timothy seed, 
but for the last five years I had no need of setting 
any more, on account of my low Jand all being under- 
drained, which ] now cultivate in rotation with grass 
and grain. My plan of setting ‘‘bound out” meadow 
to grass is, afler mowing, generally in July or Au- 
gust, and as soon as the hay is removed, take a strong 
team und plow the sward as evenly and nicely as 
possible—try and throw each furrow slice flat, and 
when plowed take a heavy roller and roll it well; 
then put on your lime, (if you intend to lime,) from 
fifty to one hundred bushels per acre, and Jet it lay 
a few weeks, so that the sward may settle and get 
moist and the lime slack ; during this time you may 
put on your manure—it should be compost or very 
fine rotted manure—you may manure as heavy as 
you please. Then spread your manure and lime, 
after which you will barrow it first lengthwise, then 
across, till you have it in good tilth, as fine as you 
would wish to have it. Jf your harrow appears too 
light, throw some weight on, and then you will sow 
one or two bushels of oats per acre, as you may think 
proper. The oats are intended to protect the young 
grass from drought, and will also protect it from the 
frost during the winter. Perhaps further south than 


40 deg. north latitude, the oats might not be killed 
by the frost, and therefore, might kill the grass in 
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its turn. On my farm, oats never survive the win- | 


ter; therefore, it is very beneficial to protect the | 
grass. The oats are to be harrowed in, and when | 
this is done, sow from 5 to 8 quarts of timothy seed | 
per acre and roll itin; if you have no roller, take | 
a very light harrow. I have sometimes neither | 
rolled nor harrowed, and it did well. If the season | 
should not be favorable, and the grass should not | 
set well, you may in time, if you see that it does not | 
turn out well, cultivate it shallow without turning | 
the sward and re-sow perhaps in time. I have sown | 
in August, but mostly in the beginning of September, | 
and I have seen some neighbors re-sow as late as 
October, and it did well; by sowing in August yon 
have two chances foracrop. If it should fail during 
the winter, you may sow a few quarts of timothy | 
with a few quarts of cloverseed the last of February 
or March following. Spring sown should be done 
in a frosty morning, so that when the rays of the sun 
cover the ground it will cover the seeds. The 
clover will increase the crop for one or two years, 
and will then give way and make room for the timo- 
thy. In March or April you ought to sow plaster or 
ashes, as you may think proper. In this way I have 
renovated *‘bound out land,’ which would not give 
half a ton of hay per acre, and through this process 
would yield from two to three tons per acre for some 
years after, and by this plan you will lose nothing, 
unless a pasture. The new crop should not be pas- 
tured till after the first mowing. 

I will now conclude by wishing the ‘‘ American 
Farmer” success, and also urge upon the able cham- 
pions for the renovating of worn-out land, to “ go 
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that, does not at all times show its effects very 
promptly either in newly burnt or slacked lime, or in 
marl—sooner, however, in the former than the latter, 
in consequence of its superior quickness and more 
rapid action upon the vegetable matter in the soil. 
One of the offices of both lime, freshiy burned, and 
in marl, is to promote the decomposition of such 
bodies and form them into food for plants, and for 


| this reason it is, that where soils are filled with them 


the effects of calcareous manures are the more speed- 
ily seen, and their benefits the earlier experienced. 
But of their ultimate service to any land which is 
not too wet to be benefitted by such substances, there 
can be no possible grounds to doubt,—and we think 
we can promise that the present year’s wheat and 
grass crops will both feel and show the good effects 
of the application in question.—Ep. Am. Farmen. 





For the American Farmer. 
SAVE YOUR MANURE. 
Mr. Epitror :—Much has been said, and more has 
been written, about the various properties, varieties, 


| manufacture, and also the importance of manures as 


fertilizers of our soil, but very little is said, and in- 
deed very little regard seems to be had, about the 
importance or the means of securing manures from 
detriment and waste when they are accumulated and 
made—l allude more particularly to barn-yard ma- 
nure. In traversing this entire State, how many 


ahead.” Their efforts will bring more laborers into | heaps and beds of barn-yard manure (resting indeed 
the field, who will contribute more to the American | in their proper and appropriate places) will you find 


Farmer, which will enlighien its subscribers 


You will do with this paper as you please, as it is 
badly written, for I am not so well skilled with the 
pen as I am with the plow or other farm implements. 
Yours respectfully, 
J. L. NOEL. 
Adams county, Pa. 


ON THE USE OF MARL. 
Westminster Farm, near Big Mills P. O., ) 
Dorchester Co., E. S., Md., Dec. 28, 1847. 5 
To the Editor ef the American Furmer. 

Sir :—Last, or rather this year, I tried 800 bushels 
marl on my corn crop. It was bought in Virginia 
and delivered at the village of Vienna, some 6 miles 
from our residence. It was “sticky” and heavy, so 
that the hauling was a heavy business. It was ap- 
plied after the corn was planted. This I thought 
was the better plan, after reading Mr. Stabler’s idea 
in your paper, i. e., keeping alkalies as near the sur- 
face as possible. There has not been any percepti- 
ble difference inthe corn. May [ not look for an 
improvement in the wheat and grass? Iam buta 
tyro in the farming business, but am desirous of im- 
proving, being fond of it. 

Wishing you a happy Christmas and prosperous 
New year, 1 am your ob’t. serv’t, 

LEVIN HODSON. 


We think our correspondent need not despair that 
the marl he applied will tell on future crops, although 
he was unable to observe any visible effects upon his 
last year’s corn crop. The active principle in the 
marl is the carbonate of lime which it contains, and 


and | Sheltered and secured from the combined effects of 


bring peace and comfort to every farmer’s family. the sun and rain, and particularly from the drenching 


|} and draining effects of the latter? From how many 
| manure heaps and barn-yards will you see a dark, 
coffee colored nutriment, during, and perhaps for 
several days subsequent, to a heavy or even a mode- 
rate rain, coursing its way into the public road in 
front of the barn, and perhaps the juxta dwelling, re- 
tarding the progress of the traveller by the miry spot 
until he has time to see and remark the muddy cause, 
and wonder to himself whether the worthy proprie- 
tor is aware how much his soil is actually suffering 
by supporting such a public nuisance? Perhaps his 
neighbor may collect this current from his yard into 
| a single channel to discharge itself into the nearest 
| passing stream, without a suspicion of any actual 
| waste. Another farmer may be compelled to wit- 
| ness with painful sensitiveness, the unavoidable cur- 
rent, which he apprehends, from its suspicious and 
| convincing appearance, to be stealing away every s0- 
| Juble matter and substance from his manure, and 
notwithstanding every effort to prevent and obriate the 
difficulty, by guttering the eaves of his barn roof, 
and circumscribing his yard with trenches, &c., still 
the supersaturating quantities of rain will overtlow 
every preventative—and if he sinks an excavation 
sufficiently large and deep to retain the whole, within 
the limits of his yard, he finds a tedious as well asa 
most difficult task to get it out upon his land. Now 
to all such I would say, that the best plan | have ever 
adopted as a remedy for every difficulty is, to cover 
my entire manure beap with a tight roof. There 
are very few barns in this State (being most)y of the 
switzter order) that will not, readily, admit the at- 
tachment of a shed of sufficient extent to cover se- 
curely all the manure that can be gathered about the 
barn. Many barns are set upon a hill side, so that, 
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roof, represented by Fig. 1, might be started from 
the eaves, in front of the stabling, and continued in 
one sheet, of sufficient Jength to cover all the manure 
thrown out from the different stalls, and spread 
evenly over the entire surface covered by the roof, 
and incorporated with all the weeds, litter, and in- 
deed every decomposible material that can be gathered 
upon the farm. If the barn be placed upon asurface 
of ground more level, or if a larger extent of cover- 
ing be required, the plan represented by Fig. 2 






os, 
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aw 


might be adopted. These sheds can easily, simply, 
and cheaply be constructed by setting the posts into 
the ground, (that part rising above the surface being 
hewed or not,) the upper ends of which support the 
plates upon which the rafters are to rest. ‘The thing 
is So simple as to need no other explanation, | think. 
The sides may all be Jeit open for the ingress and 
egress of cattle, except, perhaps, a northern ora 
western side, and this can be closed by wide doors 
hung to the posts, so that broad spaces may be opened 
at any time for hauling in litter or hauling out ma- 
nure. Another advantage of such an appendage to 
a barn, in addition to the protection of the manure 
fram the washing and draining effects of rain, &c., 
is, by having all the manure from the different sta- 
bles evenly spread over the entire surface, and in- 
corporated with whatever is designed to be convert- 
ed into manure, the surface of the bed rises uniform- 
lyand evenly, and besides, the properties of the ma- 
hure are perfectly equalized throughout the entire 
mass—and then, if plaster and refuse salt be liberally 
sprinkled upon the bed as it accumulates, decompo- 
sition is not only accelerated, but all the ammoniacal 
gases are fired and secure. Those rich and valuable 
Salts, the sulphate and muriate of ammonia, will not 
be washed away—they are safe—the manure is all 
there and in readiness to be used at any time the 
most convenient, or wherever wanted. The space 
beneath this spacious covering is a place at all times 
inviting, by its comforts afforded to cattle, as a shel- 
ter and protection from the chilling rain and the 
storm of winter, as well as the comforting shade in 
summer. This place also catches nearly if not quite 
all the droppings of the cattle during the time they 
are not confined to their stalls. During the pastur- 
ing seasons of cattie, if they are yarded about the 
barn at night, it should be the province and duty of 


ne 


advantage being taken of the slope of the hill, a single | some one upon the farm twice, or thrice a week, at 
1 


least, to clean up the yards and whee) the droppings 
under the shed. It would be well to excavate a 
place about the central part of the shed lower than 
any other place, so that all the liquid manure which 
| would drain from the bed might settle into it. Here 
a pump might be set sufficiently high, not only to 
| overtop the surface of the manure, at all times gath- 
| ering and rising around the stock like that of any 
| other of the posts, but to throw this liquid at any 
| time as it collects over the whole bed, either for ab- 
| sorption or accelerating decompasition ; and if this 
| Should not be sufficient for this latter purpose, any 
| quantity of water needed can be let in when the 
| next shower of rain comes. A sufficient number of 
| light racks, made in the shape of the letter V, acces- 
| sible at each side, should be suspended from above, 
| leaving all clear beneath them, so that they can be 
| raised or depressed, just as the surface of the manure 
bed rises by accumulation. These racks should be 
| turned also in various directions, so that none of the 
| weaker cattle may be taken in surprise, by the ap- 
| proach of any of the more authoritative of the herd. 
And in short, could 1 adduce the testimony of my 
own experience and observation, as to the practical 
and actual economy and advantage of this affair, I 
would say, at least, that it will return to me every 
year its entire cost with ample interest, although I 
calculate it will last unimpaired many years. 
Should you, Mr. Editor, deem the above desultory 
remarks worthy of a place, either in the columns of 
the American Farmer or under your table, you are 
at liberty to use them accordingly. If I have not 
been sufficiently explicit, I shall be pleased to have 
any of your numerous readers (who may be interest- 
ed) call at any time and examine for themselves, 
not this matter alone, but also the fencing machinery, 
and the fencing itself, as the result of its operation, 
advertised in the Jast August number of your valua- 
ble journal, aud so kindly noticed by your worthy 
frieud, A. B. Davis, Esq., Triadelphia. 
Very respectfully your’s, &c., 
CHESTER COLEMAN. 
Mount Pleasant, Frederick Co., Md., Jan. 21, 1848. 
P. S. I had designed to say, that two pannels of 

the fencing alluded to above, when the upper and 
lower rails are slippled and fastened to the ends of 
the pickets, form the sides of just the racks (when 
suspended) from which my own cattle feed their 
straw and hay. C. C. 


For the American Farmer. 


ON THE USE OF ASHES. 

Mr. Epiron—Dear Sir:—1l have been promising 
you for years to give an account of some of the ex- 
periments | have made by the use of ashes, and as I 
am somewhat at leisure this winter, having moved 
to Baltimore, and not having commenced business 
yet, with your permission I will make a beginning, 
though it is with diffidence, for I find my conclusions 
drawn from my observation and experiments, do not 
concur with many opinions advanced by chemists, as 
well as many of your able correspondents ; and if my 
conclusions are all correct, | find I shall be in danger 
of being found in array with some of your opinions, 
and therefore [ wish you and your correspondents to 
understand, that I do not advance what I may write 
as being certain facts, as often our most sanguine 
opinions are found to be entire visions, as we often 





attribute effects to wrong causes; and IJ shall be much 
gratified to be set right on this subject, if 1 am iner- 
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ror, as I have paid near two thousand dollars for ash- 
es, besides many hundreds for other manures, and 
still persist in the high pressure system, as you may 
judge by the present arrangement on my farm, which 
14, to buy some kind of manure, either lime, ashes, or 
guano, to apply to all the crops, either of tobacco, 
cornor small grain, though it may receive a dressing 
of compost or barn-yard manure. Probably there is 
no manure which has been used so long and exten- 
sively as ashes on which there is such diversity of | 
opinion as to how they act on vegetation, and which | 
are the most valuable properties in their composition. | 
Professor Baer, in a lecture delivered last August, 
before the St. Mary’s county Agricultural Society, 
stated that leached ashes contained half pound potash 
per bushel and 15 per cent. of lime, and was not 
worth two cents per bushel, the potash and lime be- 
ing the only parts of any value to the farmer, and 
advised farmers not to purchase them at that price. 
Professor Jackson, in one of his lectures delivered 
in Boston, stated that a farm in his knowledge which 
was a blowing sand, a pine barren, and almost hope- 
less, on which ten bushels of corn could not be grown 
to the acre, by the judicious application of ashes had 
been made to produce forty or fifty bushels to the 
acre, and that leached ashes are nearly as beneficial 
as unleached when there is not too much acid in the 
soil.— Cultivator, vol. 7, page 135. 
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7. 4th. ‘That they are ‘the most durable manure I 





von. 11.—no. 8. 


have seen used, as I have not known any soil return 
to its former poverty which had received a large 
dressing of ashes. 

5th. That ashes will refund the purchase money 
sooner than any other manure I have seen, to leave 
the same amount of permanent improvement. 

6th. That they impart a permanent quality to the 
soil which is not found in so large proportion in any 
other manure, not having known wheat seriously in- 
jured by lodging or rust where ashes have been ap- 
plied largely. 

In my next I shall proceed to Jay down my obser- 
vation and experiments, going back more than thirty 
years. Yours or re 
R. A. MILBURN. 
Baltimore, January 20th, 1848. 


A FINE HOG. 
Woop Enp, Va., Jan. 18th, 1848. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer. 

Dear Sin:—At your request I herewith enclose 
you the weight of my large hog, Tecumseh, which | 
slaughtered on the 6th inst. His net weight was 
690 pounds, and measured 7 ft. 11 inches in length, 
and 7 feet 2 inches round the girth, after he was 
dressed and hung up. He was about 5 years old, 


Mr. Stimson gives an account of his great success | and not very fat, having been altered Jate in the 


in raising wheat on land in which sand predominated 
by application of leached ashes, and prefers them to 
unleached ashes.—.4merican Farmer, Nov. 3, (second 
series, ) page 380. 

By reference to Liebig’s Agricultural Chemistry, 
page 73 to 83, inclusive, it will be seen that it does 
not require a Jarge supply of potash to grow large 
crops of wheat, which I had thought required the 
largest quantity of potash of any of the bread grains. 
But if Dr. Muse is right, Iam in error, for the Dr. 
says in his communication in the last Farmer, that 
oats consume ten or twelve times as much as wheat, 
and that fifty to a hundred bushels is sufficient per 
acre. 

By reference to the table of analysis taken from 
Davy’s Agricultural Chemistry, and Sprengel and 


season and put up to fatten on the 2d day of Novem- 
ber last and never forced, previous to being penned, 
having been selected for a stock hog and suttered to 
roam the country at large, frequently being from ]) 
to 12 miles from home. His sire was a white Berk. 
shire hog, imported by H. & R. D. Shevherd, and 
out of a Chester sow. Neither sire nor dam would 
have exceeded two hundred pounds. 

Although the great and unnatural excitement that 
pervaded the country a few years ago has died away, 
the fondness for *‘ bacon ham” still exists, and the 
improvement of the hog should not be without inter- 
est to the farmer. 

Now let us see how we can account for the great 
sizeof this hog. Is it not that the cross proved to 
be a judicious one ?—and should not this, then, lead 


Berthier, as laid down in your last No, it will be | us toreflect, if such advantages are to be gaiued by 


evident that all the effects produced by leached ashes 
cannot be from the little potash that may remain and 
the lime, as the two applied seperately in their pure 
state would not give the same impulse to vegetation 
as is attributed to leached ashes; and many other ex- 
tracts might be made, but I think the above will 
show that there is a great diversity of opinion on this 
subject, and as I am anxious for light, 1 shall state 
my conclusions and give the experiments which have 
influenced my judgment, with the hope that some 
more discerning mind may set the matter at rest by 
defining the true use of them as a promoter of the 
growth of vegetation, and the best mode of applica- 
tion, as well as the most profitable quantity to apply. 

Some of the conclusions to which I have been led 
by observation and experiments are these— 

Ist. That there is not as much difference in the 
value of leached and unleached ashes as are indica- 
ted by the presence of potash and lime. 

2d. That ashes is the only manure which I have 
known which will make poor land grow grain crops 
for many successive years without any other ap- 
plication, or the same to be repeated. 

3d. That ashes will prepare the soil for the growth 
of more kinds of crops than any other manure | have 
seen. 


crossing, is it not well worth our attention? Ne- 
thing would be more easy than for our farmers to 
modify and manufacture a breed of hogs to suit their 
situation, for there is no animal so easily changed in 
form and moulded to our purposes as the hog. Our 
chief object in crossing is to remedy defects, and to 
acquire and perpetuate desirable qualities; and if 
we still persist in breeding in and in, our stock will 
certainly engender a tenderness of constitution as 
well as a variety of internal diseases, and will prove 
both unprolific and unprofitable. 

So far as the human race is concerned, the testi- 
mony of the ablest writers is decisive against In and 
in breeding, thereby entailing upon their offspring 
hereditary and constitutional diseases. 

Byron alludes very forcibly to the cause of the 
great want of intellect in the Royal family, and as 
eribes the cause to this very circumstauce. He 


| says— 


«They bred in and in, as might be known, — 
Marrying their cousins, nay their aunts and nieces, 
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Which always spoil the breed, if it increases.” 


It is an event much to be deplored, that so sligh 
attention is paid to so valuable an animal as the hoj 





—for none certainly enters so largely in the coo 
sumption of man, and that too at so little expen’ 
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and trouble. No stock on a farm can be made more 
profitable, with so small a proportion of care and 
attention. How often do you see farmers buying 
half-bred animals to breed from, with the expectation 
of improving their stock, and the result invariably 
proves a complete failure. I have often seen half- 
breds, both as to size, form, and appearance, equal, 
if not superior, to their sires or dams; but] have 
never known an instance where any dependance 
could be placed upon the produce of such an animal, 
and where the same description of stock would be 
perpetuated. This one circumstance has been of 
more injury to the improvement of our stock than 
any other, and I am of the opinion that it would be 
advisable for breeders of stock never to part with a 
half-bred animal for a breeder, as it will certainly 
tend greatly to diminish the true value of the origi- 
nal breed. 

J offer you these brief and desultory remarks as 
some slight return for the great advantage and in- 
struction I have already received from your highly 
useful paper, and beg you to accept my best wishes 
for its future prosperity. 

Very respectfully your ob’t serv’t. 
KOBERT W. BAYLOR. 
THE POTATO ROT. 
Wesr River, 4. 4. Co., Md. 
January 7th, 1848. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer. 

I have just hastily perused a paper on the Potato 
Rot, published in your truly valuable journal for this 
month, the suggestions of which, so closely resem- 
ble those I have adopted, that I feel inclined to give 
you the result of my limited experience. There is 
nothing original in my plans, yet the results corrobo- 
rate the opinions of several judicious writers who 
have appeared in the F armer. 

Lam indebted for my share of sound potatoes to 
Mr. Bowie’s communication on the subject of the 
Rot, and to Mr. Gowan’s reply thereto, as found in 
your paper. My land, being almost alllight sandy 
joam, there was no difficulty in selecting dry por- 
tions, none of which were too rich; besides, this soil 
suited my preconceived notions; but Mr. Gowan’s 
letter satisfied me, that the excessive heat of the 
summer sun produced a deleterious influence upon 
shallow-planted potatoes, I determined to plough 
deep. Two portions of two adjoining fields, shght- 
ly rolling, were selected, ploughed, harrowed, and 
laid off in drills 4 feet apart, 6 to 7 inches deep—rot- 
ted stable manure was shaken into the drills from 
baskets; the sets, previously rolled in plaster, were 
placed a foot apart; manure was again shaken in, in 
small quantity, then dusted with plaster, and cover- 
ed—they received the usual cultivation: the Ist 
planting was done in the first week of May; the 2d 
Planting, in the last week of same month. [ used 
the white and blue Mercer; the white, obtained in 
the neighborhood, the blue in Baltimore. This crop 
Was gathered in November, and though out of 200 
bushels there were between 3 and 4 bushels, more 
or less decayed, yet there was found not one speci- 
nen of the Rot, with its characteristic stinking smell, 
and contagious nature. Many of the unsound ones 
were divested of the decayed portion, and Jaid aside 
to see the result; there was no farther decay. Two 


| Months have elapsed and the crop continues sound. 


My dwelling and garden are situated on the highest 
hill for many miles around, the ground declines rap- 
idly on three sides, presenting a dry sandy soil—un- 





ure spread upon it, was ploughed, harrowed, and di- 
vided into squares—its area was } of an acre. The 
early potatoes, white mercer, were planted about 
the middle of March, just as were those in the field, 
—this bed produced fine, large, sound roots; not 
more than a dozen in four bushels were impertect ; 
these presented small excavated spots, with irregu- 
lar margins, and : of an inch in depth, looking as if 
an insect had attacked them while in the ground— 
they were laid aside, but no change having occurred 
after several weeks, they were used—part of this 
square was good sand, and the only difierence between 
it and the fields, consisted in being higher and dryer. 

Another square was planted in the Ist week of 
June, with blue mercer, too small to be cut—a mix- 
ture of dry stable manure and leached ashes, equal 
parts, was laid in rows, three feet apart, upon the 
surface of the bed, the roots placed in the rows one 
foot apart, then covered with the same mixture upon 
which was dashed some gypsum ; the earth was now 
drawn over from each side, and patted, so as to 
furm a ridge about 4 inches high—when the vines 
had reached an altitude of 6 or 8 inches, more dirt 
was drawn up on each side as before, to the height 
of 4 or 5 inches more, presenting now, high, round- 
ed drills, with an alley or gutter between each. 
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This diagram will give the idea—the black lines 
show the surface of the ground, the position of the 
potato, and form of drill at planting—the dotted 
lines show the relative position and forms at last 
working—you observe the root is above the level of 
the alleys—my object was to give the potato a good 
bed and plenty of dirt to screen it from the sun’s 
rays, and at the same time guard it from excessive 
moisture. The product was a good yield of small 
potatoes, but sound without anexception. I attrib- 
ute their size to late planting and late hilling. Anoth- 
er trial was made in the same garden in rather bet- 
ter ground—the long white mercer was used ; plant. 
ed in deep drills; covered with a compost of dry 
stable manure and leached ashes, equal portions ; 
sprinkled with plaster, and covered flat. After the 
vines came up well, spread a layer of ashes, saturat- 
ed with urine on each side of the vines, then spaded 
between the drills; nothing more was done. The 
vines were most luxuriant; many over 4 feet in 
length, and covered every portion of the ground— 
indeed I feared there would be very few tubers, so I 
broke the vines down with astick. This little patch 

roduced abundantly—there were but four rows, 175 
feet long, 3 feet apart; the yield wasa little over 
a bushel and half of good sized, sound potatoes, with- 
outexception. Many of my neighbors have lost 
most of their crop, some have lost all—so far as I 
have been able to enquire, the soils were various, 
but the plantings, shallow. In this region, I believe 
rich soils are selected for potatoes; the cultivation, 
sometimes flat ; sometimes ridged. The gentleman 








trom whom | obtained my seed, Jost his entire crop, 
1200 bushels ; on two of the farms adjoining me, the 
crops shared the same fate—My experience is too 
limited to allow me to give advice in this matter, yet 
my own rule of action fuunded on these observations 
will be, to choose dry light soil, sound seed, plant 
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deep, and manure with a compost which shall con- 
taim ashes in excess. That such soils will admit 
rich manuring, and produce luxuriant growths with- 
out injury to the potato is, [ think, proved by the lit- 
tle patch above mentioned. The cause of the Rot is 
a mystery—I mean its predisposing cause particu- 
Jarly,—as much so a3 that of Asiatic Cholera—yet 
we may find a remedy for the disease as we have 
for that of the Eastern pestilence—You see, that 
without knowing it, 1 have adopted a plan similar to 
that recommended by Mr. Cox in his prize essay, 

ublished in this month’s Farmer. I purpose if I 

ave health, to pay a little attention to potato cul- 
ture during the coming season. 

Your much obliged friend, 
J. B. OWENS. 





RAIL-WAY HORSE POWER. 

Having had an opportunity of perusing the follow- 
ing note from Mr. Calvert, we have obtained the 
liberty of publishing the same, as it will no doubt be 
of interest to many farmers who are now using the 
Rail-way Horse Power, and which, by the by, is 
becoming daily more in demand. The testimony of 
such men as Messrs. Chisolm, and Calvert, in its be- 
half, cannot fail to arrest attention and induce those 
desirous of obtaining machinery for propelling gins, 
threshers, fans, &c., to an examination of this horse 
power. Although we make but little pretension to 
a practical acquaintance with machinery, yet from 
the first exhibition of this power, and the disinterest- 
ed testimony of those who were employed in attend- 
ing to its operation, we have been impressed with 
the value of the machine, and have felt much inter- 
est in the extension of its use: 

Movunr Airy, Prince Geo’s. Co. Md. 
January 10, 1848. 
To E. Whitman, Jr., Esq. 

Dear Sir:—I have seen in the January No. of the 
American Farmer an extract from acommunication 
of the Hon. Robt. Chisolm, which appeared in the 
December No. of the Albany Cultivator, in which 
he says—*‘ The best and cheapest Horse Power for 
his purpose (ginning cotton) is the Rail-road horse 

wer, made by Mr, Ezra Whitman, of Baltimore. 


he only objection I find to it is, that the horses or | 


mules ought to be shod, which is rather inconvenient 
in our flat country, where few or no smiths can shoe, 
&c.” From my own experience for the last three 
seasons, I will state a mode by which the objection 
above alluded to has been entirely removed, adding 
both economy and durability to your power. 

Very soon after using your machine 1 discovered 
that the rough shoes of the horses were tearing away 
rapidly the slats on which they walked, at the same 
time that the horses slipped occasionally whenever 
those slats became wet. In order to obviate those 
evils, I directed my carpenter to get out strips of 
white oak two inches wide and half an inch thick, 
rounding the upper edges. I then had two of those 
strips nailed firmly with wrought nails to each slat. 
The shoes were then removed from the horses, and 
I immediately discovered that they stepped quicker, 
with more confidence, and that the propelling power 
had evidently increased one-third. I have since then 
used indiscriminately all the farm horses without 
shoes, and perfectly to my satisfaction. 


In conclusion it affords me pleasure to state, after 
a long and severe trial, that your Horse power and 
Thresher have both answered my most sanguine ex- 
pectations—that I have thrashed with it annually 
Jarge crops of grain—that it has done its work well 
—that its wear is scarcely apparent, and that the 
cost of repair, as yet, has not been one cent. 

Yours respectfully, 

W. C. CALVERT. 





THE PRINCIPLES OF ARTIFICIAL MANU. 
RING. 


(Second Part.) 
BY PROFESSOR JUSTUS LIEBIG. 
Twenty-Five years ago, when the manufacture of 
spa and mineral] waters began, they inet with violent 
opposition from the members of the Faculty, as be- 
ing deprived of all the good qualities of the natural 
ones—as wanting, in a certain conditio, sine qua non 
—in a spiritus rector, or vital power, which alone 
gave them any medicinal qualities. Those times 
have passed now—Chemistry has demonstrated to a 
certainty what the constituents of those various wa- 
ters are, and under what forms and compounds they 
are united in them. It has succeeded in combining 
them exactly in the same proportions, and in render- 
ing them not only equal to the natural ones, but even 
more effective. Only from that time physicians 
were induced to connect certain effects on the human 
body with certain elements in the waters, and were 
enabled by the light of Science to add more of this 
element, or more of that; nay, to apply, instead of 
the waters themselves, the one active element alone, 
| as is, for instance, the case with iodine in indurations 
|and struma. It is well known that at this moment 
there are extensive manufactures of mineral waters 
in England, at Berlin, at Dresden, at Vienna, etc. 
Now, I believe that the same principle may be 
| applied, partially, at least, to the use of manufac. 
| tured manures, which, in England, has just been 
| called into existence. Guano, that powerful ma- 
nure, the efficay of which, in a judicious application, 
has been clearly demonstrated by the testimony of 
the most intelligent farmers, cannot be supplied for 
a much longer period, because the rich stores in 
Chili and Africa must be shortly exhausted. As it 
is only in very dry countries that it is found, we can- 
not expect to discover many more places containing 
it,and what are we thentodo? My attention has 
often been directed to the question whether, accord- 
ing to our experience and the present state of Sci- 
ence, a manure might not be composed which could 
replace the genuine guano in its effects, and whether 
I could not, by a series of experiments, point outa 
way of preparing one equal to it in all its chemical 
and physical properties? You are well aware that 
we know with certainty al] the elements of the gua- 
no, as well as the urine and solid faeces of men and 
animals. In like manner it seems to have verified 
the opinion which | have laid down in my work on 
Agriculture, that the salts manufactured in the labo- 
ratory have the same effect on the growth of plants 
if they are embodied to the fields, in the same forms 
in which the animals furnish them in their excre- 
ments. This must be evident to every one who 
knows that to produce these compounds in the labo- 
ratory, the same agencies and means are made use 
of which are employed by Nature. The fabrication 
of a manure, equal in its composition and effects to 
the solid and fluid excrements of animals and men, 
seems to me one of the most essential demands of 
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our time—more especially for a country like Eng- 
land, in which, from various circumstances, a ration- 
al Agriculture without a supply of manure, in some 
shape or other, from without, seems nearly impossi- 
ble. Our reasoning will appear the more correct if 
we remember how different are the results which 
have been obtained by the different analyses of the 
different sorts of guano—how little the farmer can 
depend upon producing froma given quantity a cer- 
tain effect, as the latter naturally varies according to 
the composition of the former. There are scarcely 
any two samples in the market with the same com- 
position—nay, not even similar. The following salts 
may be regarded as the essential constituents of a 
powerful manure applicable to all descriptions of 
soil : 

Earthy Phosphates.—The most important of these 
is Phosphate of Lime, which occurs in nature as a 
mineral called aputite. [tis the principal component 
in bones, which, it may be observed, have been 
found most efficacious if calcined, consequently de- 
prived of their animal matter. The rapidity of the 
effects of phosphate of lime on the growth of plants 
depends upon its greater or lesser solubility. Its 
amount of glue (gelatine) diminishes this solubility 
if the soil is rich in vegetable matters, which furnish 
carbonic acid by their decomposition, and which 
acid is required for rendering the phosphate of lime 
soluble in water, and introducing it into the organism 
of the plants. Inthe calcined state the bones act 
sufficiently quickly ; but in those soils in which this 
cause of solubility is wanting their action is slower. 
In my work I had recommended the addition of a 
certain quantity of sulphuric acid, both in order to 
render the bones more soluble, and to change the 
neutral phosphate of the bones into gypsum, and into 





a phosphate which contains more acid—superphos- | 
phate of lime. I have been informed that this advice | 
has been most extensively adopted, that the super- | 
phosphate of lime has been found to be a most effi- | 
cacious manure, and that it forms already a most | 
important article of Commerce. A second earthy | 
phosphate, not less important, is the Phosphate of | 
Magnesia, which it is well known enters ina still | 
larger proportion than the phosphate of lime into the 
composition of the grain 

The Alkuline Phosphates, although not originally 
found in nature, are important elements of the seeds 
of grain, of peas, beans, &c. A rational farmer 
must provide them in sufficient quantities to those 
plants which require them for their development, 
from knowing that human excrements increase the 
produce of grain in a far greater proportion, because 
they contain alkaline phosphates, than the animal 
excrements, in which they do not exist. 

The Alkalies—potash and soda—must be constitu- 
ents of every rationally composed manure, because 
by them the original fertile condition of the fields is 
preserved. A soil which contains the aikalies in too 
small a quantity is, perhaps, fertile for grain ; but is 





not necessarily so for turnips or potatoes, which re- 
quire a great quantity of alkali. By supplying an 
alkaline manure, fallows or the cultivation of those 
plants which are grown during the time of fallowing, 
become less necessary. 

Sulphate of Potash is a constituent of all plants, 
although in small quantity, as well as common salt and 
chloride of potassium, which are found in milk in rath- 
era large proportion. The salts of lime, especially 
gypsum, are important nourishment for the legumi- 
nous plants. Silica is never wanting in all sorts of 
soils—it is a constituent of all rocks, by the decom- 
position of which all productive soils are formed, 
and the Cerealia find it everywhere in sufficient quan- 
tity, and in a form capable of being taken up by the 
plants, if the alkales are provided wherever they are 
present in too small! quantity. 

Salts of Ammonia.—It may be regarded as certain 
that the nitrogen of the plants is derived either from 
the ammonia of the atmosphere, or from the manure 
which is provided in the shape of animal fluid and 
solid excrements, and that nitrogenous compounds 
exercise an effect on the growth of plants only in so 
far as they give up their nitrogen in the form of am- 
monia during their decomposition and decay. We 
may, therefore, profitably replace all the nitrogenous , 
substances with compounds of ammonia. — 

Decaying vegetable matters, which contain carbon, 
are useful to the fields in so far as they provide a 
source of carbonic acid; but they are quite dispen- 
sable in manure, if it be rationally combined, as the 
atmospheric air is an inexhaustible source of carbo- 
nic acid, from which the plants derive their carbon, 
i. e., if in the manure, the mineral substances are 
provided which are necessary for the assimilation of 
the carbonic acid. These are the substances which 
together give fertility to the soil; but, although each 
of them may, under certain circumstances—viz., 
where the soil is defective, or where it is not indif- 
ferent to the plant to take up one instead of the other, 
as, for instance, may be the case with soda instead of 

otash—increase the fertility, no one of them can be 
regarded as manure, according to the common mean- 
ing of the word, for the simple reason that only all 
of them, in certain proportions, will fulfil the purpose 
for which the common manure is applied. This 
purpose is the restoration or an increase of the ori- 
ginal fertility, and by manure we must replace all 
the constituents of the plants which have been taken 
away in the harvest, or which are contained in the 
plants which we are desirous to cultivate. < 

What, then, are the constituents of the soil which 
we remove by the straw, seeds, tuberculous roots, 
stalks, &c., of our plants of culture? It is obvious 
that we must know these first, in order to restore them 
in sufficient quantities. To this we answer, by giv- 
ing the analysis of the ashes of plants and their seeds. 
Hundred weights of the ashes of the following plants 
contains— 














] Straw of | Ashes of 

Constituents. | Beans. | Peas. | Potatoes. | Clover. Hay. 
Alkaline Carbonates . . . | 22-38 12-43 4-34 31-63 3-0 
Carbonate of Lime . . . . «| 39-50 47-81 43-68 41-61 6-9 
Phosphate of Lime . . | 6-43 5-15 5-73 1-180 40-8 
Phosphate of Magnesia . 6-66 4:37 7-82 0-91 
Sulphate of Potash or Soda 12-40 | 10-15 2-23 8-84 
OU 21-8 
Chloride of Sodium or Potassium 0-28 4-63 2-8 2-27 3-06 
Phosphate ofIron . . . . 1-27 

| Phosphate of Alumina, &e . 
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In these analyses silica has not been taken into 
account, as it is found in all soils, and need not be 
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| potatoes, and the seeds of the following plants, con- 
tain— 


supplied. One hundred weight of the ashes of 
-”—s«Consrirvents. SOS ~~ Potatoes. | = Wheat. | Beans (Vicia faba 
Alkaline Phosphates... .... ~~. 5-75 | 5298 | 6859 | 
Phosphate of Lime and Magnesia “8 9-00 38-02 28-46 
Wmeepeateciiron . . 1. 1 ww eee 0-20 0-67 
Sulphate of Potash . a j 15-07 1-84 
Carb. of Potash and Soda . | 51-70 | | 








What is wanting in the 100 of the above analyses 
is sand, coal, or loss. From these researches it ap- 
pears that for stalks and leaves we require other el- 
ements than for seeds. The former contain no alka- 
line phosphates, but they require for their develop- 
ment and growth a rich supply of alkaline carbonates 
and sulphates. On the other hand the carbonates 
are entirely wanting in the seeds, which, however, 
are very rich in phosphates. Itis sufficiently obvious 
that a rational farmer must supply both, as wellas 
all the others. If he supply only phosphates, and 
donot restore the alkaline carbonates, his soil will 
become gradually barren—it will be exhausted in 
those necessary elements for the development of 
stalks and seeds, without which no formation of seed 
can be expected. If he supply the alkalies, lime, and 


| nures, and all the various arcana which have been 
| praised as panaceas for exhausted soils. 
| Itis not less easy tounderstand why the farmers 
| have such different opinions on the relative value of 
the constituents of manures—why one, whose farm 
| is rich in phosphates, produces an uncommon fertil- 
| ity by the application of nitrate of soda, or the supply 
| of alkalies, while another does not see any favorable 
| effect at all; why bones—phosphates of lime—pro- 
| duce in many ‘fields wonders, and are not of. the 
| slightest benefit to others, which are deficient in al- 
kalies or alkaline salts. From the composition of 
animal manures, it results with certainty, that by 
applying the latter—solid and fluid excrements of 
| men and animals—we supply to the soil not one but 
| all the elements which have been taken away in the 


sulphates alone, in a given time he will get no more | harvest. Fertility is perfectly restored to the field 


grain. 


supplied alone, have this great defect, that by thei | 


the soil is impoverished in other equally important 
substances. No one of itself can maintain the fertil- 


All constituents of the manure, if they are oy a correspondingsupply of this manure and it may 


be increased by it toa certain limit. This will be 
the more intelligible, if we compare the mineral el- 
ements of the urine of horses and cattle with the 


ity. Keeping this in view, we may easily judge of | mineral elements of herbs, straw, roots, &c., of our 


the comparative value of artificial and natural wat 





ConsTiTuENTs. 
Carbonate of Lime . 

, Do. of Magnesia 
Do. of Potash 
Do. of Soda . 
Sulphate of Potash . 
Chloride of Sodium . 





These salts in the urine of horses amount to nearly 
4 per cent. ; in that of oxen to 2} per cent. of their 
weights. If we compare the composition of these 
different sorts of urine with the composition of the 
straw of peas, beans, and potatoes, of clover and 
hay, it will at once be obvious that in stable dung we 
weplace by the urine the alkaline carbonates which 
we have removed in harvest. What in this urine is 
wanting in phosphates and carbonate of lime and 
phosphate of magnesia, forms the principal constitu- 
ents of the solid excrements of animals; both together 
—solid excrements and urine—restore to thie field 
its original composition, and thus a new generation 
of cultivated plants meet with the mineral ingredi- 
ents necessary for their development. If we farther 
compare the guano and the feces of men with the 
composition of the animal urine, the analysis shows 
that both are entirely defective in alkaline carbonates 
—they contain phosphates and sulphates as well as 
chloride of sodium, but no free alkali—they contain 
phosphate of lime and phoshate of magnesia; in 
short, their elements are in qualily identical with the 
important mineral elements of the seeds of wheat, 
peas, beans. The urine of swine isin its composi- 
tion intermediate between the urine of mau and | 
horses. 


cultivated plants. It will be found that in their 
quality they are perfectly identical. 








Urine of a Horse; Of another. | OfOxen. | 
49.50 | 31-00 1-07 | 
9-46 | 13-07 | 6-93 | 
46-09 6 | ca | 

oe | 40-33 | 77-28 

13-34 9.02 | 13-30 

0-55 0-30 


ANALYSIS OF THE URINE OF SWINE. 


Carbonate of Potash 12-1 
Phosphate of Soda 19-0 
Sulphate of Soda 7-0 The solid exerc- 


’ me | ments of swine con- 
53-1} tain principally 
phosphate of lime. 
; 8-8 


Chloride of Sodium 

Do. of Potassium 5 
Phosphate of Lime 

Do. of Magnesia 
Traces of lron 

What the practical results of a knowledge of com- 
position of these manures are, isclear. If it were 
possible to provide our fields with the dung of swine 
in sufficient quantity, we would replace by it, ina 
soil which contains silica and lime, all the remaining 
elements of the plants—the field might be made fer- 
tile for all kinds of plants—we have in it not only 
alkaline phosphates, the principal elements of the 
seeds, but also alkaline carbonates, which are re- 
quired by the leaves, stalksand roots. This purpose 
cannot be attained, however, by manuring with gu- 
ano or human excrements alone, but perfectly so by 
stable manure, from its containing alkaline carbon- 
ates. If | have said that stable manure contains the 
mineral elements of the nurture of the plants, exactly 
in a state and condition in which they are furnished 
by Nature—that a field manured by it resembles the 
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primitive state of America and Hungary, this asser- 
tion will not be found exaggerated. It is certain that 
stable dung contains no alkaline phosphates, but Na- 
ture does not furnish these to the plants even in the 
most fertile soil, although we find them in large 
quantity in all the seeds of wild plants. It is obvious 
that, notwithstanding their absence from the soil, the 
phosphates are formed in the organism of the plants, 
and they are produced from the phosphate of lime 
and magnesia and the supplied alkalies, by an ex- 
change of the elements of each. The alkalies are 
necessary for forming alkaline phosphates, which can- 
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| And now the principles above-mentioned must 
| guide us in the manufacture of an artificial manure. 
| If they are neglected—if the artificial manure is de- 
| fective in one or two of the necessary ingredients—+ 
| the farmer, in making use of it, will, in a very shor 
| time, discover the fact by the injury he will have 
| sustained, 
In the manufacture of an artificial manure, it must 
ke kept in view that the application of stable dung, 
| of human excrements, and of guano, is attended with 
| a great loss, in consequence of the too great solubili- 
| ty of their most efficacious constituents; and thi¢ 


must be prevented by artificial means. This is evie 





not originate in the phosphate of lime alone. Both | 
together are present in stable dung. In human ex- | dent, if we remember those countries whence guano 
crements and in guano, the alkaline carbonates are | is derived. It is known that the collection and prey 
entirely wanting. The practice of the farmer, in | servation of the excrements on the African islands, 
some places, of supplying to the field not pure guano, | and the coasts of Peru and Chili, depend upon the 
but a mixture of it with gypsum, shows clearly that | scarcity of rain in those countries. The best sort 
the phosphates of alkaline bases are really formed | of guano contain, in fact, more than one-half of theif 
on the organism of the plants from the phosphate of | weight of soluble salts, which, if exposed to the rain; 
lime and magnesia, because this mixture (guano and | are in exactly the same condition as, under similag 
gypsum) contains less phosphate of potash or soda | conditions, a heap of salt. They dissolve in water; 
than the guano itself; or, in certain proportions of and are removed. Some months of rain would de: 
gypsum, no alkaline phosphates at all; the soluble prive those countries of all their riches. The re« 
phosphates in the guano decomposing the gypsum | mainder would have lost the greater part of its fer. 
into phosphate of lime and magnesia, anid into sul- | tilizing power. Such effects, however, take placd 
phate of potash. I am far from asserting that we) upon the guano with which our fields are manured, 
should not provide the fields with alkaline phos- | Only a small portion of its efficacious salts produc¢ 
phates; the excellent effect of the guano and of the the beneficial effect they are capable of doing, th¢ 
human excrements is too well known to question it, | greater part being carried off by the rain. The sta 
and we perceive from this fact that plants are in this | ble dung is, in this respect, in the same condition at 
respect like domestic animals, which, with a normal | guano; indeed, its principal compounds are —- 
food, are healthy and strong, but do not fatten. On ina dissolved state, and, therefore, are carried off 
the contrary, we know that if we prepare the food more easily than those of guano. 

of these animals artificially, so as to render it more| A covering for those places in which stable dung 
easily digested and assimilated, they are enabled to | is preserved, in order to shelter it from the effects of 
consume, in a given time, a greater quantity of it, by the rain, has been regarded in Germany as essentia® 
which all their parts increase in weight. The same | for preserving its manuring power. In consequence 





happens with plants: if we give them their nourish- 
ment in a state most appropriate for assimilation, 


their capability to attract the gaseous elements from 


the atmosphere increases and their development is 
accelerated. If we recollect that the favorable ef- 
fect of guano upon our fields depends on its amount 
of ammoniacal salts, of alkaline phosphates and the other 
mineral constituents of the seeds, but that it is defi- 
cient in alkalies, the principal constituents of the 
herbs, straw and roots, it is easily understood why the 
opinions of farmers on the value of guanoas a manure 
are so very different. 
in alkalies its effect is small; on a soil rich in them 
it increases the produce in a remarkable degree ; 
but, as I have already observed, the continued appli- 
cation of guano must gradually diminish the fertility 
of our fields for a number of plants, because the ele- 
ments of those organs, of the leaves, stalks, roots, 
&c., without which the plants cannot be developed 
and cannot produce seeds, are taken off in the har- 
vest without any restoration of them. 
therefore, certain that the stable dung can replace 


the guano to a certain degree, but not vice versa. A | 
rational agriculturist, in using guano, cannot dispense | 


with stable dung. 

During my excursions in England, I have repeat- 
edly directed the attention of the agriculturists, as 
Messrs. Pusey and Miles will, perhaps, recollect, to 
the necessity of supplying the alkalies, and not mere- 
ly the phosphates and other salts; by a partial sup- 
ply the equilibrium of fertility is not restored, and if 
we supply guano alone, we do not act wisely, because 
we consume our capital by rich interests, and leave 
to our children an exhausted soil. 


On a soil which is defective | 


I think it, | 


| of the experience that the soluble elements of stabla 
dung are the most efficacious, it has, in some cases 
been drawn out with water, and it has been foun 

| advantageous to carry only this fluid to the fields. . 
need only refer to the foregoing analyses of the uri 
of animals, in order to see upon which elements of it 
this effect depends. 

The reason why, in certain years, the influence 
of the best and most plentiful manuring is scarcely 
perceptible. is that during the moist and rainy springs 
and summers the phosphates and other salts with alkaline 
bases, as also the soluble ammoniacal salls, are entirely 
or partly removed. A great amount of rain and 
moisture removes, in the greatest quantity, the very 
substances which are most indispensable to the; 
plants at the time that they begin to form and mature 
| seeds. The system of draining, which of late has 

been so extensively followed in England, brings the 
land into the state of a great filter, through which 
the soluble alkalies are drawn off in consequence of 
the percolation of rain, and it must, therefore, be- 
come more deficient in its soluble efficacious elements. 

Attentive farmers must have observed that aftera 
certain time the quality of the grain on land laid dry 
according to this principle, deteriorates; that the 
produce of grain bears no due proportion to the pro- 
duce of straw. 

What is more evident, after these remarks, than 
that intelligent farmers must strive to give to the 
soil the manuring substances in such a state as to 
render possible their acting favorably on the plants 
| during the whole time of their growth? Art must 

find out the means of reducing the solubility of the 
manuring substances to a certain limit—in a word, 
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of bringing them into the same state in which they| Bommer’s Metnop or Maxine Manure.—We 
exist in a most fertile virgin soil, and in which they | would refer our readers to the advertisement of Mr. 


can be best assimilated by the virgin plants. | a 
The attention which I have psid to this subject | G. D. Comseck, on our advertising peges,—Mr. C. 


has been crowned with success. I have succeeded | '8 authorized by Mr. Bommer to dispose of rights to 
in combining the efficacious elements of manure in| the use of his method in this State,—and as he will 
such a manner as that they will not be washed away, visit several counties fer the purpose, we have au- 





and thus their efficacy will be doubled. Owing to | 
this, the injurious consequences of the present system 
of draining are removed; Agriculture is placed upon 
as certain principles as well-arranged manufactories ; 
and instead of the uncertainty of mere empiricism, 
the operations of Agriculture may be carried on 
with security, and in place of waiting the results of 
our Jabors with anxiety and doubt, our minds will be 
filled with patience and confidence. a 4 
(Signed) DR. JUSTUS LIEBIG. 
Giessen University, 1845. 
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IL} The Report of Montgomery County Agricul- 
tural Society, which will be found in another col- 
umn, isa paper full of interest, and is admirably 
drawn up. It discusses two subjects of great mo- 
ment to the welfare of husbandmen—the improvement 
of poor lands, and the rotation of crops, with ability, 
and it is but doing sheer justice to the author to re- 
mark, that his facts and premises are as well ground- 
ed as his reasoning and deductions are just and con- 
elusive. The instances of improvement in the con- 
dition of impoverished land in Montgomery County, 





which he adduces, should encourage farmers every | 
where, whose lands may have been exhausted by im- | 


provident culture, to arm themselves with that hope 
and that resolution which overcomes every obstacle. 
What has been done in Montgomery, may be done 
elsewhere. It is obvious to us, that by care and the 
proper husbanding and application of manure, all 
lands which were once good may be restored, and 
we hesitate not in saying, that duty, as well as in- 
terest, should dictate to their owners, to labor on 
until they are restored. 


THE WESTERN CONTINENT.—We call at- 
tention to the prospectus of this excellent Southern 
journal, published on another page—It is one of the 
best family papers issued ; is of a high moral charac- 
acter, and may with all confidence be admitted into 
every family—Mr. Thompson, the talented editor, is 
aided in his labors, by able writers—and has appro- 
priated a portion of each number especially to the 
ladies, which is under the particular charge of Kate 





Harebell, who does full justice to the high and re- | 
sponsible duties assigned her.—A humorous depart. | 


ment is also established under the care of the verita- 
ble Maj. Joseph Jones, of Pineville. 
worthy of an extended patronage, and we hope will 
not fail to receive a largely increased subscription 
for the volume now just commenced. 


The Continent is | 


thorized him at the same time to receive subscrip- 
tions to the ‘“.4merican Farmer,” his receipt for which 
will be acknowledged by us. 





“ PATUXENT FARMER.”—The communica- 
tion of this writer, which graces our present number, 
| will attract attention as much by the matter which 
| it contains as by the admirable manner in which he 
| treats every subject which he discusses—a manner 
which, combining common sense with wit, and 
| seasoning the power of argument with playfulness 
|of thought and propriety of diction, cannot fail to 
|make every one who may take it up a willing and 
delighted as well as instructed reader. 
| The fact which he states, and which is doubtless 
' justified by his experience and observation—that the 
| good effects of Plaster, after being applied for a 
series of years, ceases to be visible, is easily account- 
ed for. Plaster, like any thing else in the form of 
manure, can only perform its specitic office. The 
plants of the field require a diversity of food, and by 
| the laws of Nature, are invested with the power of 
taking up such portions of each as may be essential 
to their healthful growth. When any of these sub- 
| stances may not be present in the soil, a decreased 
luxuriance and diminished product is the natural 
result; but though the food of plants do consist of 
many ingredients, there is such a thing as supplying 
| too much of any one of them, however good and 
| necessary that one may be when given in its proper 
proportion. Hence it is but reasonable to presume, 
that even too much plaster may be given to land. 
Atan early period in the use of plaster in England, 
| it was found that although it acted like a charm in 
| duplicating the products of the soils in some locali- 
| ties, it was found wholly inert in others. But there 
the analyses of the chemist came in to the relief of 
| the experimenters, and solved the mystery :—for we 
fare told by Sir Humphrey Davy, that by analysing 
the soils in many places where plaster had failed to 
act beneficially, it was found that those soils already 
contained that mineral in very sensible quantities, 
and, therefore, that that which had been artificially 
applied was in excess, not being required by the 
| previous condition of such soils. Wheat, we know, 
| requires fertile soil to produce it well—requires soil 
in which there are appreciable portions of vegetable 
remains—one of the main bases of nitrogen or am- 
|monia. We know that without the presence of these 
things in the soil, acrop of wheat cannot be raised, 
and yet experience tells us, that strong nutrient ma- 
| nures cannot, in large quantities, be safely applied 
| directly to the wheat crop, but that the safety consists 
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in its application to a preceding fallow crop. In 


We accept the invitation of our kind friend to 


England, beans or roots always precede wheat; as | attend the next annual Carrie Snow anp Fam of 


the preparative crop here, conn, the great crop of our 
country, takes precedence. 


We agree with our very able correspondent, that | 
the broad leaf plants derive the most benefit from | 


| Prince George’s county. In doing so, we shall be 


moved by the three-fold motive of gratifying the 
natural impulses of our heart, of manifesting our 
grateful appreciation of the kind spirit which prompt- 


applications of plaster. It is reasonable that they|ed the invitation, so courteously tendered, and of 
should, asall such plants, from the very conformation | discharging an editorial duty. But flattered as we 


and volume of their leaves, have an advantage not 
possessed by the narrow leaved tribe of plants—that 
of feeding as well by their leaves as by their roots 
and spongioles—and hence, as one of the offices per- 
formed by plaster is that of attracting to the earth 
the nitrogen or ammonia which may be floating in 
the atmosphere, it is natural that the mouths of the 
leaves of the broad leaved family, as corn, clover, 
tobacco, buckwheat, &c., should appropriate to 
themselves portions of this gaseous food in its descent 
to the earth; whereas, the narrow leaved ones have 
to await the more tardy process, consequent upon 
the powers of attraction, condensation, and percola- 
tion. Although Plaster attracts as much atmospheric 
nutriment, when spread over the narrow, as it does 
when spread over the broad leaved families of plants, 
yet its agency ceases, in this particular, when it 
brings that nutriment to the surface of the earth; 
while the former has to wait for its supply until a 
rain shall come to convey the attracted food into the 
soil, the latter has already been invigorated by the 
portion which they appropriated to themselves while 
the zrial food was descending to the earth. If this 
were not the modus operandi, the minute quantities of 
plaster which are applied could not exert the impor- 
tant influence which they do, as the portions of lime 
and sulphuric acid, which are contained in a bushel 
of plaster, are entirely too inconsiderable, of them- 
selves, to operate to the beneficial extent which they 
do. To the affinity existing between plaster and the 
nitrogen of the air, we ascribe its potency of action, 
and regard the atmosphere as the great store-house 
whence it derives the food which it dispenses to the 
plants of the field. 

The conclusion at which we arrive by the force of 
our premises, is this—that Plaster may be benefici- 
ally applied to all crops, whether broad or narrow 
leaved, wherever that mineral may not already, in 
sufficient quantities, be present in the soils in which 
such crops may be grown—and for the reasons we 
have assigned, that the benefit will be more to the 
former than to the latter class of plants. 

Our correspondent is right in his conjecture, that 
we had ‘a nice time” and ‘lols of fine things at the 
Talbot county Cattle Show,” as he may very readily 
imagine, knowing that we were with Eastern Shore- 
men, a people universally acknowledged to be among 
the most hospitable of our land, not even excepting 
those of Prince George’s, who are, if not to the 
““manner born,” taught from their cradles to hold 
the laws of hospitality as irrevocable as were those 
of the Medes and Persians. 





are by this extension of the hospitality of Old Prince 
George towards us, by one of her most gifted sons, 
we must be permitted to decline disclosing the “‘se- 
crets of the prison house,” as it would be discour- 
teous to speak of the ‘ fluids” which we ‘“ tasted” 
while enjoying the hospitality of the generous sons 
of Talbot; and we are sure that our motive for si- 
lence will suffice, when we say, that no guest ever 
left their board without realizing those emotions 
which spring from the consciousness, of having been 
entertained by those, who, not only believe in, but 
practice that philosophy which teaches us to look 
upon the elegancies of life as being among the ele- 
ments of social happiness. 


THE POTATO ROT.—The papers on this sub- 
ject, published in our last, have elicited much atten- 
tion, and we flatter ourself that the results of last 
year’s observation and experience, will tend much 
to the enlightenment of the public mind as to the 
causes of the blight of this valuable esculent. In 
our pages for this month, will be found a communi- 
cation upon the subject, from the pen of Dr. J. B. 
Owens, of Anne Arundel county, of this State, de- 
tailing his mode of culture, and the results thereof. 

Mr. Wm. Jessup, of Baltimore county, informs us, 
that he coincides with the members of the N. Y. 
Society, noticed by ‘* Z.” in our last, that lime is a 
preventive of the rot. He says, for the two last sea- 
sons he has placed in each hill a handful of a com- 
post made of the refuse of the lime kiln, plaster and 
ashes, and that his late, as well as early potatoes 
have been saved from injury by the rot—he attrib- 
utes their preservation to the lime, and thinks the 
ashes and plaster aided in their growth—Mr. J. sup- 
poses that the value of lime consists in the placing 
it in the hill, instead of being sown broadcast as is 
usual. He uses the same compost on his corn with 
admirable effect. 


We publish in the present number of our journal 
the 2d part of Professor Liebig’s admirable remarks 
‘‘on the principles of Artificial Manuring,”—and while 
we commend them to the attentive perusal of our 
readers, we would be permitted to accompany them 
with a few passing observations. The Professor 
says— 

. Guano, that powerful manure, the efficacy of 
which, in a judicious application, has been clearly 
demonstrated by the testimony of the most intelligent 
farmers, cannot be supplied for a much longer peri- 
od, because the rich stores in Chili and Africa must 
be shortly exhausted.” 

To the conclusion at which the Professor arrives, 
that the supply of guano must be ‘shortly exhaust- 
ed,” in the present state of our information we feel 
justified in dissenting, as we have understood from 
sources which we deem reliable, that the supply of 
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Peruvian Guano is almost inexhaustible. From the | should have its hot-beds, and surely no one will gain- 
same sources whence England and America derive | say our assertion, when we tell him that a hot-bed, 
their supplies, the Peruvians have been drawing | which would last for years, could be made for two 
theirs for centuries, and though large quantities are | or three dollars that would be big enough to supply 
annually abstracted, the birds, by whom the deposit ‘a family of twenty or thirty persons with plants to 
was formed, are as industriously asever contributing grow a dozen kinds of vegetables. The plan of 
their notable labors, from day to day, in keeping up forming such a hot-bed, we gave in our last number, 
the supply. |and to which we beg leave to refer our lady readers, 

We are gratified to learn that the distinguished | and at the same time to ask them, to insist upon their 
Professor is certain that he can compound a manure | liege lords providing them with at least one of these 
containing all the elements of Guano, and which will | necessary appendages to every garden. With a hot 
answer in its stead, because his success in that re-| bed, three feet by twelve, plants may be grown that 
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spect, when his chemical preparation shall have 
borne the test of fair experiments, will possibly 
depress the price of guano; but we think that he 
might be content to manufacture his artificial substi- 
tute without attempting to create an artificial scarci- 
ty of the genuine article. 


We notice with much pleasure that Mr. Brady, of 
Baltimore county, has introduced a bill into the H. 
of Delegates, of this State, to establish an Agricul- 
tural and Chemical School for the benefit of the 
State, to be centrally located, and to be under the 
jurisdiction of the State. 

Mr. Keyser, of this city, has presented to the Sen- 
ate of Md. the petition of sundry citizens of Balti- 
more, dealers in guano, asking the repeal of the law 
requiring the inspection of that article—which was 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture.—We 
know not the ground taken by the dealers in their 
petition for the repeal of the law, but we are fully 
Satisfied that Mr. Nuill, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee to whom it has been referred, will not fail to 
see that the interests of the Agricultural community 
are not overlooked in the matter. The law was 
enacted for their safety ; and although we must ac- 
knowledge that we had doubts at the time of its ne- 
cessity, yet the experience of the past year may have 
proved the benefits thereof, or its want of utility. 
The farmers, however, have had to pay the tux on the 
inspection, and we would urge upon them to lose no 
time in making the Agricultural Committee of the 
Senate acquainted with their views and. wishes in 
the premises. 


NORTICULTURAL. 
WORK IN THE GARDEN FOR FEBRUARY. 


There is not much to be done in open culture 
in the garden, except in latitudes south of us, but 
still as something may be done, however little, we 
will point it out, in order that that little may not re- 
main undone because of our negligence to call at- 
tention to it. In gardens provided with hot-beds,—as 
all gardens should be,—much may be done this 
month, as the groundwork may be laid, in such con- 
veniences, for the production of early vegetables cf 
almost every kind. We have said thatevery garden 





will ensure a supply of early cabbages, lettuce, cu- 
cumbers, melons, cymblins, radishes, spinach, beans, 
beets, parsnips, carrots, tomatoes, egg plants, &c. 
| that would be fully six weeks earlier than any which 
| ould be grown in open culture; and surely no man, 
with his heart in the right place, would hesitate a 
moment, as to what was his duty, when, for so in- 
| considerable a sum, he can secure to his family com- 
| forts and necessaries so essential and healthful. 

But as we may not be gratified in our desire to see 
plants raised in hot-beds, we will designate what 
may be done in open culture. 

Sowing Celery Seed.—Select a place on a warm 
border, facing the South, manure it freely with sta- 
ble manure, then dig the manure in a spade in depth, 
rake until every clod is reduced to a fine tilth, then 
put on an inch of rotten dung, rake that in, then sow 
your celery seed, rake it in lightly, and finish by 
| patting the earth down on the seed with the back of 
|a spade or shovel. A very few feet of such a bor- 

eer, will give you plants enough to supply your fam- 
ily with early celery. 

Sowing Radish Seed.—Towards the latter part of 
‘this month prepare a part of a warm border, as di- 
‘rected for Celery, and sow radish seed, as the early 
frame, short top and salmon. 

Spinach.—The prickly-seeded spinach may be 
grown as directed for celery, if sown the latter part 
of the month, or so soon as the frost shall be out of 
the ground of the border. 

Lettuce. —This vegetable may also be similarly 
grown. 

Early Peas.—Prepare a dry and well situated plot 
of ground in your garden, by manuring, digging, and 
raking, and sow early peas. This is a hardy vegeta- 
ble, and will stand a good deal of frosty weather; 
therefore, you may plant as soon as the frost is out 
of the ground and it can be put in good order, say 
about the latter part of the month. We have had 
them withstand a heavy snow. 

Parsley Seed.—This may be sown any time this 
month when the border can be prepared for its re- 
ception. ; 

Gooseberries, Raspberries, Currants, and Grape vines, 
should be pruned this month, the sooner the last 
named is pruned the better. The cuttings from the 
Gooseberries and Currants may be planted out at any 
time when the frost is out of the ground. 
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In lower Virginia, the Carolinas, Georgia, and 
farther South, it is competent during this month to 
carry on almost any of the operations of the garden, 
in open culture. 


THE HOMESTEAD AND THE GARDEN. 

It is not sufficient that a farmer or planter should 
be attentive to the cultivation of his fields—that he 
should provide for them ample suoplies of manure, 
see that his ploughing, his harrowing, and his roll- 
ing is well done, and his crops are properly tended. 
He may have done all these things, and success may 
have crowned his efforts to fertilize his arable lands, 
increase the quantity and quality of his crops, and 
add to his pecuniary wealth—still, if he shall have 
omitted to adorn his dwelling with shade trees and shrub- 
bery, and provide a good garden for his household com- 
fort and convenience, he will have failed in the full 
discharge of his duty. A house in the country with- 
out trees and shrubbery, to relieve the eye and en- 
sure protection, is among the most cheerless sights 
which can be presented to human vision, and never 
failsto impress the stranger with an unfavorable 
opinion of its owner, with regard to those enjoy- 
ments of sense which so essentially enter into, and 
are commingled with, the outward sources of the 
happiness of one’s family. Well convinced are we, 
that appointments of the kind around one’s home, be- 
sides endearing that home to its possessor, by all the 
ties of self esteem, give him additional claims to the 
love of his family, and ensures the respect of all; as 
while it proves that his heart has not been indifferent 
to domestic sympathies, nor turned a deaf ear to the 
obligations of duty at home, it is also evincive of that 
respect for public opinion, which the virtuous and 
good ever cherish, and whose possession and display, 
socommend one to the kindly regards ef his fellow 
men. 

Independently, however, of these considerations, 
which, of themselves, should exert potential influ- 
ence upon all well regulated minds, and find a re- 
sponse in every generous heart,—as a mere matter 
of profit, the garden, when judiciously managed, may 
be made the most profitable part of a farmer’s es- 
tate ; for besides furnishing daily supplies of vegeta- 
bles for his table, it may be a source of no inconsid- 
erable emolument, through its surplus products, dis- 
posed of at market,—or if, perchance, he is too re- 
motely situated to avail himself of that advantage, 
its offal and surplus produce, will enable him the 
better to feed his stock, and thus find remuneration 
for the labor bestowed in its culture. 

When we speak of the garden, we would not be 
considered as looking to it solely for its edibles—for 
its man comforts—for although we would have its 
appointments, in that respect, to embrace all the 
vegetable tribes that have been converted to culina- 


| Ty uses, yet our views go farther, and embrace a 


wider field than these. We would have its borders 
adorned with shrubbery and flowers of every tint and 
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hue, from the Rose, the queen of all, the Dahlia, the 
gorgeous favorite, the Lilly of the valley, immortai- 
ized in holy song, to the tiniest blossom that chal- 
lenges admiration, or warms into being gratitude for 
the mighty works of the Creator. A garden with such 
adornments, is grateful to the matronly pride of our 
wives, and ‘awaken kindred emotions in the minds of 
our daughters ; and, unless he be insensible to those 
beauties which Providence has so munificently be- 
stowed, to sweeten the thorny paths of life, it must 
make the husband and the father, not only better con- 
tented with his home, but fill him with love for all 
around him, as the gratification of the rational ap- 
petites of those whom we cherish in the warmth of 
our affection, should ever, and must be, foremost 
in our thoughts. Everything connected with rural 
life—all its associations—all its duties—would im- 
ply, that, besides rendering such a home tributary to 
our wants, it should be so improved, that its embel- 
lishments should tell that it was the abode of refine- 
ment—and that its in-dwellers were equally alive to 
the elegancies, as to the necessaries of life. Never 
in our travels through the country, have we seen the 
woodbine or the honeysuckle, twining around the 
porch of the farm-house—and its small court filled 
with shrubbery—without indulging, without know- 
ing them, profound respect for its inmates—and 
sometimes, when such attention to the external ap- 
pearances have been so isolated as almost to partake 
of the character of Oases in the desert, we have felt 
our heart yearning to become the familiar of the oc- 
cupants, that we might offer up our poor thanks to 
them, and thus bear a pleasing, though humble testi- 
monial of the acceptable service they had porformed, 
in relieving the eye of the traveller from the dull 
monotony of cheerless homes, of quickening into 
freshness those feelings, which spring from a high ap- 
preciation of the merits of those who may be the sub- 
jects of our thoughts, whose taste had challenged 
our admiration and won our esteem. 


CULTURE OF ORCHARDS. 
We extract the following from an article in the 
Massachusetts Ploughman: 


‘*We are pleased that many farmers are aware 
that one apple-tree in tilled land, or in a hog-yard, is 
worth a half a dozen standing in an unbrokea sward 
land.” 


Brief as is the above paragraph, it conveys a truth 
that cannot be too highly appreciated by every own- 
er of an orchard, as nothing ts more consonant with 
common sense than the fact, that the ground on 
which an orchard is located, should be tilled and ma- 
When we say tilled, we 


don’t mean to convey the idea, that it should be set 
in grass, as we believe that would encourage the 
growth of insects, and serve as nests for vermin, to 
prey upon both trees and fruit, but that it should be 
occasionally cultivated in corn, or in potatoes, tur- 
nips, and other roots, requiring row culture, and 
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generous manuring. By such tillage, we think that | ions, and only desire to urge our preference for it as 
B bY & | Y 3 P 


a very striking improvement in the health of the 
trees, and beauty and perfection of the fruit, may be 
brought about. To us it appears obvious, that fruit 
bearing trees stand just as much in need of periodi- 
cal manuring, as do the grain fields. Every succeed- 
ing crop of fruit abstracts its portion of cutritive 
eod mineral manures from the soil of the orchard, 
and leaves itso much the poorer, and it cannot be 
expected that the fruit will either continue to be as 
abundant, or as fair as it originally was, unless that 
of which the soil has been deprived, is again restor- 
ed to it in the shape of manure, as life in neither an- 
imals nor vegetables can be supported in its integri- 
ty without food. 

May not the neglect of orchards be one cause of the 
decay of the trees, and the deterioration in the qual- 
ity of the fruit? This question is worthy of the serious 
consideration of every owner of an orchard—of every 
dover of good fruit. 


WHAT IS THE BEST MANURE FOR SANDY 
LAND? 


Without pretending to say “ what is the best manure 
for sandy land,” we will content ourself with observ- 
ing, that if we had our choice between 20 double- 
horse-cart joads of stable manure, and 10 loads of 
virgin clay and 10 loads of stable manure, which 
had been well mixed together, we should prefer the 
latter compost. The clay portion besides acting as 
an amender of the texture of the soil, thereby parti- 
ally imparting to it the capacity to hold manure and 
retain moisture, two most desirable qualities, would 
in all probability, add to itno inconsiderable portion 
of potash, a substance proved to form one of the con- 
stituents of most clays, and whose agency in the for- 
mation of the silicate of potash, is essential in all soils, 
as the outer crust of all grasses and grains cannot be 
constituted well without it. The flint-like substance 
apparent upon the face of the corn-stalk, and on the 
straw of the small grains, is thus constituted. With- 
out, therefore, potash be present in the soil, to dis- 
solve silica, combine with it, and form the essential 
compound named above, it would be fallacious to 
expect the grains enumerated above, to stand erect 
and perform their respective offices of bearing fruit. 
So far as the formation of this silicate of potash may 
be concerned, an application of wnleached ashes 
would answer, as the potash contained therein would 
very efficiently operate to produce the same desira- 
ble effect ; but as full supplies of ashes can only be 
obtained in the immediate neighborhoods of large 
cities, the substitution of virgin clay for them may 
well become a matter of grave consideration. 

We do not pretend to affirm, that ten loads of such 
clay as we have mentioned, would be an ample dose 
to bring about a permanent amendment of an acre 
of sandy soil; neither do we affirm that such quanti- 
ty would yield a sufficiency of potash, because we do 
not subscribe to either one or the other of these opin- 








an alternative choice. To give the proper consist- 
ence and tenacity to sandy soils, would require many 
repetitions of the dose of clay we have prescribed, 
which quantity has been named by us, from the de- 
sire we feel not to impose a too onerous labor upon 
our agricultural brethren at any one time, preferring 
that their works of melioration should be performed 
by gradual stages, and thus relieved of the objection 
of too much labor, which is so often urged with the 
show of plausibility. 

Those who manure as they ought, usually apply 
20 loads of stable or barn-yard manure to the acre, 
and surely, if they can substitute 10 loads of clay, 
for so many of manure, with equal, if not more, ben. 
efit totheir land—and we have no doubt of the fact 
—-self interest, that great momentum in all human 
actions, would indicate that they should do so.— 
That they would experience benefit in the first crop, 
we do not entertain the slightest doubt, and as little, 
that the degree of benefit would induce them to re- 
peat the dose of clay each succeeding year, until 
their sandy soil had been converted into a sandy 
loam, and had had imparted to it the mechanical ca- 
pacity of holding manure, retaining moisture, and of 
performing every function belonging to a fertile soil 
—and we need not add, that once placed in that con- 
dition, it would be an easy matter to continue it by a 
judicious rotation of crops and the use of mineral 
manures, as lime and plaster and their adjunct 
clover. Indeed, if it were not that we do not wish 
to alarm our friend, by asking too much of him, we 


| would say, that he should spread, annually, over his 


field of sandy land, while it may be undergoing the 
process of being manured and clayed, at least 20 
bushels of lime, until he shall have reached our max- 
imum quantity, of 100 bushels to the acre ; the lime, 
of course, to be spread on the surface after the clay 
and manure compost had been ploughed in. 

Where a sandy surface soil may rest upon a hard 
pan or clay subsoil, the labor of hauling may be sav- 
ed, by ploughing deep, and then cross ploughing so 
as to mix the two different soils together. This done 
let the field be thoroughly harrowed and cross-har- 
rowed, then put on the manure, plough it in and har- 
row ; then spread on from 25 to 30 bushels of lime. 
We are cognizant of a field of exhausted sandy land 
which has been restored to fertility in this way, 
without the least injury resulting from turning up the 
so much dreaded subsoil. The operation was per- 
formed in the fall, the field was planted in corn the 
succeeding spring, yielded weil, was seeded in wheat 
the ensuing autumn, gave a fair product, had clover 
seeded on the wheat, which produced a good crop 
of grass, and by judicious management since, the fer- 
tility of the soil has been continued. 


‘© A Learner” informs us that unavoidable cir- 
cumstances have prevented him from preparing his 
communication promised in our last—It will certain- 
ly be ready for our next No. 
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ESSENTIALS TO PRODUCTIVE FARMING. 


1. Good implements of husbandry, and plenty of | 
them, which should always be kept in perfect order. | 


2. Deep Ploughing, and thorough pulverization of 
the soil, by the free use of the harrow, drag, and 
roller. 

3. An application of lime, marl, or ashes, where 
calcareous matter or potash may not be present in 
the soil. In applying lime to Jand, if there be much 
vegetable matter therein, 100 bushels may be appli- 
ed at once, though we should prefer giving it at 
four different doses, so that a portion thereof should 
be always near the surface, thus providing, by the 
means of its application, against its sinking, owing 
to its specific gravity, beyond the ordinary reach of 
the roots of many plants. Where land may be thin, 
and but sparsely provided with vegetable remains, 
20,25 or 30 bushels of lime, per acre, would be 
enough. The quantity of marl should be regulated 
also, by the condition of the land, and made to con- 
form thereto; but to act advisedly, it would be best 
to cause the marl to be analysed, in order to ascer- 
tain the relative proportion of calcareous matter, 
which it might contain, and then, so to apportion it, 
as that the soil should only receive such a quantity 
as would yield to such land as was rich in vegetable 
matter, 100 bushels per acre of the carbonate of 
lime, and a similar quantity as above prescribed of 
lime to that which was but indifferently provided 
with such remains. Where an analysis is not prac- 
ticable, from 200 to 400 bushels of mari would be a 
safe application, either quantity to be regulated by 
the condition of the soil, whether exhausted or oth- 
erwise. Of ashes from 50 to 100 bushels, if leached, 
to land in good heart, per acre, while from 25 to 50 
would better suit, if the ashes should be unleached— 
and half the quantity of either, to such lands as had 
been exhausted by severe and improvident cropping. 

4. A systematic husbanding of every substance on 
a farm capable of being converted into manure, as 
systematic a protection of such substances from loss 
by evaporation or waste of any kinds and a careful 
application of the same to the lands in culture. 

5. The draining of all wet lands, so as to relieve 
the roots of the plants from the ill effects of a super- 
abundance of water, a condition equally pernicious 
as drought, to their healthful growth and profitable 
fructification. 

6. The free use of the plough, cultivator and hoe, 
with all row-cultured crops, so as to keep down, at 
all times, the growth of grass and weeds, those pests 
which prove so destructive to crops. 

7. Seeding at the proper time, with gocd seed, and 
an equal attention as to time, with regard to the peri- 
od of working crops. 

8. Attention to the construction and repair of 
fences, so that what is made through the toils and 
anxious cares of the husbandman, may not be lost 
through his neglect to protect his crops from the de- 
predations of stock. 





9. Daily personal superintendance, on the part of the 
master, over all the operations of the farm, no mat- 
ter how good a manager he may have, or however 
faithful his hands may be, as the presence of the head 
of a farm, and the use of his eyes, are worth several 
pairs of hands. 

10. Labor-saving machinery, so that one may ren- 
der himself as independent as needful of neighbor- 
hood labor, a3 a sense of the comparative indepen- 
dence of the employer upon such Jabor, begets a dis- 
position of obedience and faithfulness on the part of 
the employed. 

11. Comfortable stabling and sheds, for the horses 
and stock, all necessary outbuildings, for the accom- 
modation of the hands, and protection of the tools 
and implements, as well as for the care of the poul. 
try. . 

12. Clover and other grasses to form a part of the 
rotation of crops, and these to be at the proper pe- 
riods ploughed in, to form pabulum for succeeding 
crops. 

13, The Clover field to be either plastered or ashed, 
each succeeding spring,—one bushel of the former, 
and six of the latter, per acre. 

14. To keep no more stock than can be well kept; 
but, to be sure to keep as many as the farm can keep in 
good condition, as it is wise policy to feed as much as 
possible of the crops grown on the farm, and thus 
return to it that which has been abstracted from it. 

15. To provide a good orchard and garden—the 
one to be filled with choice fruits, of all kinds—the 
other with vegetabies of different sorts, early and 
late, so that the table may, at all times, be well and 
seasonably supplied, and the surplus contribute to 
increase the wealth of the proprietor. 

16. The taking of one or more good agricultural pa- 
pers, not forgetting that as the American Farmer is the 
oldest, its age entitles it to respect, and particularly 
so, as its editor not only endeavors to impart to its 
columns the light of the experience of others, but to 
maintain it in youthful vigor—and thus make ita 
safe guide to the farmer and planter. 

REPLY TO “A SUBSCRIBER,” of Owings Mills, 
Baltimore County.—In answer to his several inquiries 
we have to state: 

Ist. That he may sow the grass seeds alluded to in 
our July No., intended to form a permanent pasture, 
in spring as well as fall. 

2d. They may be sown by themselves, or upon 
grain. 

3d. If he sows them this spring, his stock should 
be kept off the grass until next season, as time must 
always be allowed, in the formation of a permanent 
pasture, for the roots to become well set, before the 
ground is depastured. 

4th. Twenty five pounds of Plaster will be suffi- 
cient to mix with 100 lbs. of Guano. The two should 
be thoroughly mixed together before being sown. No 
more of the mixture should be sown in any one day 
than can be ploughed in. 
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5th. It is evident, from the representation he gives 
of his orchard, that the shade of the trees are too 
dense for row culture. We think, however, that he 
may secure nearly all the advantages of such culture, 
by forming a compost of, say 25 bushels of lime and 
75 bushels of rich mould, or decomposed manure, 
and spreading the compost broadcast over his or- 
chard, and harrowing it in, taking care that his trees 
are not injured, through carelessness, in the process. 
If the labor of harrowing in the manure should prove 
objectionable, he may dig around each tree, some 
five or six feet in diameter, and replace the earth 
excavated with the compost. 

6. Lie may be substituted for the “ soft soap” in our 
mixture for painting fruit trees—but as it has an- 
swered so “ admirakly” and made his trees have so 


improved an appearance, we think the difference be- | 


tween the cost of the two ingredients, should not be 
a sufficient inducement for ‘“‘A Subscriber” to change 
the one for the other. By the change, one of the ob- 
jects we sought to attain, viz :—consistence,—will 
be lost. 





EFFECTS OF LEAD PIPES. 
[From the Germantown Gazette und Advertiser. } 

Lead Pipes Poisonous.—Lead Pipes are pretty ex- 
tensively used in this place, and we fear they will be 
found to be injurious to health, as has been the case 
elsewhere. The Editor of the Christian Citizen, 


who has been unwell during the past summer, as- | 


cribes his affliction solely to the use of water pump- 
ed from a well through lead pipes. He says: 


* With almost every particle of food and drink we | 


have taken into our system for more than a year, we 


have taken by this means, small particles of one of | 


the worst mineral poisons; and the result has been 


days and weeks of most intense suffering. In some | 


constitutions this poison does not act for a long time, 
and upon some no ill effects are observable for years. 
Yet we think the risk is too great to justify any one 
who has regard for his health or that of his family, 
to use water that has been in constant contact with 
lead. A friend of ours has entirely lost the use of 
his hands from the same cause, and been unable 
even to hold a pen for more than five months ; and 
we could cite many similar cases. We trust, how- 
ever, that a word to the wise will be sufficient.” 


As many farmers have already had water carried | 
to their dwellings and barn-yards, by means of the | 
Hydraulic Ram, and have used leaden pipes as the me- | 
dium of conveying the water to them—and as others | 


are, very praise-worthily, following their laudable 
examples, we deem it due to truth, to say, that we 
dissent in toto, from the opinions expressed by the 
Editor of the ‘* Christian Citizen,” as well as he of 
the “‘ Germantown Gazette; both of whom, we doubt 
not, have right honestly formed and expressed their 


belief. That the carbonic acid contained in all spring | 


and well waters, will, toa certain extent, partially 
oxidize certain portions of the leaden pipes, we do 
not question, but the portions thus dissolved are too 
minute to operate injuriously to health, and we ap- 


prehend that such oxidation could only be carried on | 


for a very limited period, when a cessation of the 
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| action of the carbonic acid on the carbonate of lead, 
| would take place. That such is the fact, is proved 
| by the daily experience in all the large cities which 
, are supplied with Hydrant water, where all the 
| pipes which connect with the main pipes, and con- 
duct the water into the yards of the dwellings of the 
, houses, are made of lead. These are occasionally 
| taken up, and invariably found not to have been act- 
ed upon as stated in the paragraph above, but remain 
undiminished in the body of the metal. If such 
| were not the fact, the entire communities of cities 
| thus supplied with water, would be so many nurse- 
ries of disease, and vet we find them otherwise, and 
| that to these supplies of water their health and com- 
parative exemption from disease may mainly be as- 
| cribed. 
| Mineral waters charged with iodine, would dissolve 
, carbonic of lead, and therefore render leaden pipes 
, unsafe conduits for such waters, but as no one would 
| think of conveying them to his dwelling for culinary 
and other purposes, it would be a waste of time to 
consider the subject in connection with domestic 
supply. 

It might be, that some spring waters would be 
charged with sulphur, which we know would fora 
time dissolve the carbonate of lead of the pipes, but 
here an immediate combination would take place, 
when the sulphate of lead would be formed, which, 
so soon as the union were effected, would become in- 
soluble, or so nearly so, as to be wholly innocuous, 
and not in the least to interfere with the health of 
those who might drink of the waters. 
| The carbonate of lead, of which pipes are form- 
| ed, may be dissolved by strong acids, and whenso act- 
ed upon, would prove to be a dangerous medium of 
| conveyance for water or any other fluid body, thus 
charged, and hence it is, that it would be unsafe to 
| have leaden vessels for the dairy, the which, by com- 

ing into immediate contact with the acetic acid of the 

milk, would, from time to time, dissolve the lead, 

and form a substance which would exercise an inju- 

rious influence over the health of those using the 
| milk kept in such vessels ; but so far as Jeaden pipes 
may be used to convey ordinary spring or ether wa- 
ters to the farmer’s homestead, we maintain that no 
injurious effects whatever can result therefrom; and 
can only regret that opinions formed without reflec- 
tion or knowledge, should so often be thrown out to 
disturb the public quiet, and impede the march of 
those improvements, which are so much called for 
by the comforts, conveniences, and health of a far- 
mer’s household, and the condition and wants of his 
_ stock. 

3($The communication signed S.” is upon a 
subject not peculiarly appropriate to our pages— 
consequently, as we have a great mass of matter 
pressing upon our space, we beg the writer to as ex- 
cuse us for declining its publication. We should be 
pleased with a fulfilment of his promise to favor us 
wih something appertaining more immediately to 
' the objects of our journal. 


| 
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AcricutturaL CaraLocues.—Mr. Wm. Corse, 
(late Sinclair & Corse,) has recently published a cat- 
alogue of fruit and ornamental trees, shrubs and 
plants, cultivated at the Clairmont Nursery and 
Seed garden, near this city, in which, besides the 
prices of the various articles, is contained a variety 
of valuable information in regard to the planting, soil 
suited therefor, and other particulars for the cultiva- 
tion of fruits, vegetables, flowers, shrubbery, &c. 

Mr. Geo. Page has also published a descriptive 
catalogue of his valuable Agricultural Machinery 
and Implements, with engravings, representing the 
same, with the prices attached. 

Mr. E. Whitman, Jr., has likewise issued a de- 
scriptive catalogue of Seeds, farming and gardening 
Tools, Machinery and Implements, manufactured and 
sold by him, illustrated with cuts of every implement, 
the uses thereofand prices, to which is added a variety 
of information in regard to fertilizers, selection and 
cultivation of fruit trees, vegetables, &c &c. 

Messrs. R. Sinclair, Jr. § Co. have also in press 
and will publish in a few days anew and enlarged 
edition of their catalogue, containing a great variety 
of useful information to the farmer and planter, em- 
bracing a description of the Machinery, Implements 
and Tools, manufactured and sold at their establish- 
ment, with cuts illustrative thereof, together with 
hints on the cultivation of fruit and ornamental trees, 
garden vegetables and flowers, modes and times of 
planting and a catalogue of trees, plants, &c., raised 
in the nursery connected with their establishment— 
being the most full and complete ever published by 
them—with the prices of every article sold attached. 

These catalogues will be sent gratis to any one de- 
sirous of obtaining them, and the valuable informa- 
tion imparted therein should make it desirable for 
every farmer, planter, and horticulturist to obtain 
copies thereof. They show as great a variety, if not 
more extensive, than is to be found in any city of the 
Union , and we repeat what we have said on a for- 
mer occasion, that those wishing to supply them- 
selves with agricultural machinery, trees or seeds, 
need go no farther than our goodly city to obtain the 
best, and we have no doubt that the prices and terms 
will be found to equal those offered elsewhere. 


Composition For Carriace anp Cart WnHeeLs. 
—Melt 2 lbs. of lard, and while warm, add thereto 2 
lbs. of powdered black lead, and 2 lbs. of wheat flour, 
taking care to thoroughly mix and incorporate the 
three ingredients well together, when you will have 
one of the best compositions ever applied to the 
wheels of carriages of pleasure or burthen. It pos- 
sesses the quality of reducing the friction fully as 
well, if not better than tar and grease, and is not 
subject to become indurated under the effect of 
frost, while it is infinitely more cleanly than the tar 
mixture, and does not require to be repeated so fre- 
quently. 





Hottow Horn.—There is a trite, but neverthe- 
less true saying, that prevention is better than cure, 
and therefore, we anticipate the occurrence of this 
disease among our patron’s cattle, by stating, that it 
may be prevented, by pouring a tea-spoonful of 
spirits of turpentine in the cup or depression on the 
back of the head, just behind the horns, once in every 
two or three weeks between this and the last of 
March. This is a simple and inexpensive preven- 
tive, and if tried, as it should be, will prove an ef- 
fective remedy. 


GLEDHOW, SHORT HORN DURHAM BULL. 
[The portraits of the following described animals, 

owned by Col. H. Capron, of Md., will be found in 

the January No. for 1848, of the American Farmer.] 


G.epuHow, red, calved 1st December, 1840, bred 
by Joseph Barton, Manhattan, U. S. America, got 
by Yorkshireman, (5700,) dam Truelove, bred by 
W.S. Gill, by Sir John, (2628) g dam Sweetheart, 
bred by W. F. Payley, of Gledhow, by Trustee, 
(1055) gg dam (2d Strawberry, bred by Mr. Charge,) 
by Newton (1271) g g g dam (Strawberry) by a son 
of Comet, 155, g g g g dam by a son of Major, 397; 
gggg_g dam by the Gray Bull, 872,g gg gggdam 
by Favorite, 252,¢¢¢¢¢ gg dam by Bartle, 777, 
(See Herd Book, vol. 4, page 197.) Yorkshireman, 
sire of Gledhow, calved 28th August, 1838, bred 
by Thomas Bates, Kirkleavington, the property of 
Joseph Cope, West Chester, Chester County, Penn-~ 
sylvania, U.S. America, got by Short Tail, 2621, 
dam by Belvidere, 1706, g dam by Belvidere, 1706, 
g. g. dam (Tulip, bred by Major Rudd,) by Lancas- 
ter, 360,¢g gg dam Ruby, by Petrach, 488, gggg 
dam by Major, 397, gg ¢ gg dam Stranger, by Chap- 
man’s Son of Punch, 122,g¢g¢ggg dam Old Raney, 
by Dickinson’s Grandson of Punch, 213,ggggggg 
dam by Checks, 132, g gg gg gg g dam (Lockhusen 
Sall) by John Coates’ Bull, 148—(See Coates’ Herd 
Book, vol. 4th, page 559. Gledhow received the 
first premium at the Prince George’s Agricultural 
Show, in October last, as the best Durham Bull over 
3 years old. See Report published in the January 
No. of the “American Farmer.” 


DEVON BULL ECLIPSE. 

Eclipse was imported by Mr. George Patter- 
son, in 1841, from the stock of T. Bloomfield, and is 
as well bred as any animal in the Kingdom of Great 
Britain. 

Eclipse received the First Premium as the best 
Devon Bull over 3 years old, at the Prince George’s 
Agricultural Society’s Show, in October last. 


DURHAM COW ELLEN KIRBY. 
Bred by Mr. J. Gowan, Pennsylvania. 

Excen Kirsr’s dam, Imported Miss Kirby, (sent 
to the United States by Mr. Whitaker. in 1¢39,) by 
Don Juan, 1923, by Navigator, 1260, dam by Perry, 
1312, g dam by Ketton, g g dam by a son of Patriot, 
486, gggdam by Harry Chapman’s Bull, gg gs 
dam by Ralph Grimiston’s Bull, g g ggg dam by 
a son of Dalton Duke, 188. Exren Kirsy received 
the First Premium at the Prince George’s Agricul- 
tural Society’s Show in October last, as the best 
Durham Cow. See Report. 


For Loss or Cup.—An aloe tincture, made of 
brandy and ginger is good. 
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SOCIETY. 

The Society held its regular quarterly meeting in 
the room of the Register of Wills, the County Court 
being in session; and the President of the Society, J. 
P.C. Peter, Esq., being absent from indisposition, 
Geo. W. Dawson, one of the Vice Presidents took 


the Chair; and the Secretary being professionally | 


engaged in the County Court, Dr. C. A. Harpine 
acted as Secretary pro tem. 

The record of the proceedings of the last meeting 
of the Society was read. 

Mr. A. B. Davis, Chairman of the Committee on 
Rotation of Crops, and Mr. Francis C. Cropper, 
Chairman of the Committee on Labor, presented and 
read very able and interesting reports from those 
Committees, which were received and ordered to be 
entered on the records of the Society, and stand for 
discussion at the future meetings of the Society, in 


their regular order, and that they be published in | 


the newspapers printed in the county, and in the 
American Farmer. 


Mr. Ricu’p J. Bowe then, in appropriate terms, | 


announced to the Society the death of Dr. Horace 
Witson, one of its Vice Presidents, since its last 
meeting, and offered the following resolution : 
Resolved, That this Society have sustained a severe 
loss in the recent death of Doctor Horace Wixtson, 


a citizen whose prominent position and extended | 


experience promised a prolonged career of usefulness 
to the community in which he resided; and this So- 
ciety tenders its cordial condolence and sympathy to 
his bereaved family. 

Which was unanimously adopted. 

The Society then adjourned until the next regular 
quarterly meeting. 

[ C. A. HARDING, Sec’y pro tem. 
REPORT. 

Perhaps no subject is of more importance to the 
husbandman, than that assigned to the Commit- 
tee upon Rotation of Crops, who have now the honor 
to present the following as the result of their reflec- 
tions upon this subject: 

By the appointment of a committee upon Rotation 


of Crops, it is understood that the society has pro- | 


pounded the enquiry: What course of crops is best 
adapted to promote the increased fertility of the soil, 
and advance the interest of the farmers of Montgom- 


a 

‘0 answer this enquiry satisfactorily, it will be 
necessary to take a retrospective glance at the course 
of cultivation heretofore pursued, and see what has 
been the result of that course. From the success or 


failures of those who have preceded us, we may | 


possibly gather some lights to guide our future opera- 
tions. 

Before proceeding farther, the committee will lay 
down one general principle, so obvious as to need 
neither proof nor illustration, by which to test the 
examination upon which they are about to enter, viz: 
That land ought to be so cultivated, as to produce a 
remunerating return to the farmer, and, at the same 
time, so that its fertility may be kept up and improved. 
Now, if we find that the first result has been attained, 
viz: a profitable return, but at the expense of the 
fertility of the soil, we shall hold that the system is 
erroneous. Itis like a bank making large yearly 
dividends, by annually abstracting from, and conse- 
quently sinking, its capital. If, on the other hand, 
we find the fertility of the soil improved without 
making an adequate return to its owner, (a rather 
improbable case however,) we must contend that the 


| injudiciously extravagant in his improvements, or he 
| has not sought the return which his Jand is ready to 
yield him. 

The observation of every practical farmer will 
sustain the assertion that no one crop, particularly 
grain crops, can long be successively cultivated upon 
the same piece of ground, without a sensible dimin- 
ution in the annual product, and consequently, as is 
supposed, an exhaustion of the fertility of the soil. 
On the other hand, the same experience may be op- 

| pealed to, to sustain the position that the fertility of 
land may not only be kept up, but improved by a 
judicious system of alternate husbandry. 

To make more apparent the first position, your 
committee need only refer to the large tracts of com- 
mon and old fields in this county, given up and for- 

| saken, because not affording a sufficient return to 
| defray the cost of cultivation. 

From these old fields, now covered with sedges and 
pine, the perpetual sight of which is painful to look 
upon, and in some places is only relieved by galls and 
gullies, we know that our forefathers once reaped 
comparatively rich and luxuriant harvests. Now, 
where mirth and hospitality once reigned, dreariness, 
desolation and want, seem to cover the land. What 
has produced this mighty contrast? Why are the 
hospitable mansions of our ancestors, in many silua- 
tions, fast crumbling into decay—the broad fields, the 
lawns and gardens, turned to common waste? We 
answer emphatically, because a proper system of Ro- 
tation of crops was not understood, or, if understood, 
not duly appreciated. 

Your committee would not be understood as _re- 
flecting upon the memories of those who have gone 
| before them; they are too sensible how large a debt 
| of gratitude is due to them; our duty to our subject 
| however, demands that we should advert to the prac- 
| tice which has brought so large a portion of our 

county to such apparent barrenness and desolation.— 
| What then has been this practice? From the best 
sources of information within our reach, we learn 
that the following was the course very generally 
pursued. After clearing away the wood and timber, 
and one, two or three, and sometimes four crops uf 
tobacco, were taken off without manure, the land was 
| generally seeded in wheat; sometimes the poorer soils 
were sowed with rye, the stubble pastured, and the 
next spring ploughed for corn; then seeded again in 
wheat or rye, or perhaps in some instances, left till 
the next spring for oa‘s, the stubble of which was also 
pastured. All the manure that could be collected 
| from feeding, a few cattle on the south side of a rail 
fence, or the droppings of the horses in an open log 
stable, the crevices of which were not chinked, (from 
a conviction doubtless that a free circulation of air 
was essential to the health and usefulness of that no- 
ble animal,) was applied to the tobacco patch: for the 
thirst for profitable returns of this crop had by this 
time, appropriated all the better spots. with the as- 
sistance of the little manure saved, to the cultivation 
of this destructive weed. This system—or rather it 
would be an abuse of the term thus to digtify the 
practice—with an occasional year of rest in pasture, 
prevailed so long as the land was capable of produc- 
ing anything—when it was turned out, galled and 
gullied, for cattle and sheep to browse and gather a 
scanty subsistance from—when other tobacco land, 
that had been gradually encroaching upon the pri- 
meval forest, was brought under the same severe 
course of culture. ; 

After such a practice, such an abuse of the gift of 
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nature, is it at all surprising that Montgomerians 
should sometimes be taunted with the sterility of 
their county, and with the poverty to which they 
seem perpetually doomed? Tested by the principle 
we have first laid down, how stands the result? Has 
the land been improved in fertility, while it has in 
some instances been yielding handsome yearly returns 
to its owners? Or, has it not rather been brought to 
poverty and desolation—a desolation, however, 
which is not irreparable; for, unlike the perishable 
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institutions of man, the foundations of the soil, true | 


to their grand original design, are destined to remain 
—Upon those foundations, worn and rugged though 
they be, it is our duty now to build. We must clear 
away the brambles, smooth down the gullies and 
cover the galls with verdure and productiveness. 
We design to show that this can be cone. 

But in recommending a system of rotations, your 
committee are sensible of the difficulty of the task 
they have undertaken; in laying down a system to 
snit one farm, they may not find it in all respects well 
adapted to another. There is in the county, much 
variety of soil and aspect, and great inequality in the 
size of farms. It is obvious that a system that will 
suit a farm of a hundred acres, may not be well adap- 
ted to one of a thousand, and vice versa. 

Your committee will only then make a few sug- 
gestions, and leave their application to the circum- 
stances and judgment of farmers themselves. 

The committee first, then, recommend (except in 


cases of newly cleared land,) the discontinuance of | 


the tobacco crop, which in their judgment, has been 
the primary cause of the impoverished condition of 
a large portion our county. We then recommend 
a more thorough cultivation, deep and repeated 
ploughings and harrowings, and stocking with grass- 
es. And, first in the series, we recommend red 
clover, not only because of its value for hay and pas- 
ture, but more so because of its meliorating effects 
upon almost every kind of soil. 

It may perhaps be objected by some, that they find 
difficulty, from the exhausted condition of their land, 
in getting clover to grow upon it. To such, we ad- 
vise to fallow their land; and prepare it, by repeated 
harrowings, as carefully as though it were intended 
for a grain crop; and, omitting the grain crop, tosow 
a peck of clover seed per acre lightly harrowed in; 
the moment the clover-leaves show’ themselves, 
sprinkle over the land, thus prepared and seeded, 
half a bushel or three pecks of plaster per acre; then 
protect it from stock the first year—the second also, 
when the pasture can be spared. Your committee 
would not be understood as omitting the manure 
pile, and the necessity of spreading it out to aid the 
farmer in stocking his land with clover; on the con- 
trary, we urge him to collect and spread all he can 
obtain—a very slight sprinkle will enable him to set 
his clover on his worst galls and gullies; but we are 
now treating of land so impoverished by injudicious 
cropping, that very little manure can be spared from 
the garden and potatoe patch. 

Having succeeded in setting our poor worn out 
lands with clover, we are now prepared to commence 
our system of Rotation. And here we beg leave to 
remark, that system is essential to success. System 
and punctuality are the very essence of success in 
every enterprize of life. It is just as necessary to 
the Farmer as to the Merchant or the Manufactur- 
er—to the Divine, the Lawyer or the Doctor; and 
whofever heard of either succeeding, who left his 
business to chance, or the whim and caprice of the 
moment? We then recommend that the clover lay 
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shall first be given to the corn crop, that great and 
inestimable gift of a munificent Providence to Amer- 
ican husbandry. This crop has been justly styled 
the meat and bread of America, for with it. we can 
have both of the most healthful and nutricious cha- 
racter. Before planting the corn, however, we would 
advise when practicable. a dressing of lime to be 
spread upon the Jand. Let no one object to this 
recommendation, because he is not able to lime his 
field of twenty, thirty or filly aeres; if he cannot do 
this let him begin with five, ten or filteer, and by 
industry and economy he will soon find his ability to 
double the quantity. 

The second year of this course the land should be 
cultivated in oats, or so much thereof as has been 
limed, or can be manured for the wheat crop, which 
we advise shall immediately succeed the oat crop; 
and the following spring, the third in the series, the 
Jand again laid down in clover and orchard grass, or 
clover and timothy, with a dressing of plaster or 
what is better, plaster and ashes, as first recommen- 
ded in setting in clover; the Jand then to remain in 
grass two or three years, as may suit the convenience 
of the farmer, or size and divisions of his farm. 

The advantages of this system of cropping are— 
first that you have inverted sod to feed and nourish 
the corn crop, and to protect the land from washing 
rains, to which it is most exposed during its cultiva- 
tion: secondly instead of the land remaining idle and 
unproductive, as it would be in open fallow, you 
have a remunerating and thorough cleanser of the 
soil in the oat crop; and, thirdly, with comparatively 
a slight dressing of manure, (the quantity of which 
may be greatly augmented and improved for this 
crop, by being composted with rich earth, the scrap- 
ings of road sides and the banks of ditches,) you 
have the land admirably prepared for the wheat crop, 
and for clover and other grasses, which is so much 
benefitted by the manure given to the wheat crop, 
as to return a hay and seed crop, the first year, quite 
equal in value, in favorable seasons, to the wheat 
crop, and a rich and luxuriant pasture the second or 
fifth year in the series of rotation; when the land is 
again ready, with increased productiveness, for a re- 
commencement of the same course of rotation. 

It is true the system here recommended contem- 
plates manure; and, without manure, your committee 
would not be responsible for the success of any course 
of cropping into which it did not largely enter. Ag- 
ricultural history does not furnish an instance where 
a high state of improvement has been attained with- 
out a liberal use of manure. But on the contrary, it 
gives many remarkable instances of extraordinary 
improvement, of even poor lands, by a due attention 
to manure—Flanders and the county of Norfolk, in 
England, presenting striking and illustrious examples. 
The soil, unlike man, is not ungrateful for favors con- 
ferred. Forkind culture and a liberal supply of food, 
a most grateful and abundant return will always be 
made. Manure, then, in some of its forms, must be 
considered the basis of the system of rotation your 
committee recommend ; and here they beg leave to 
remark, that they have observed, and are sensible 
themselves, of practising too much carelessness in 
collecting and applying this invaluable commodity. 
They hazard nothing in the assertion, that there is 
not a farmer in the county who may not, by a little 
extra Jabor and attention, double his annual supply; 
but, as the modus operandi is assigned to another and 
much abler committee, we forbear to trespass upon 
a subject at present in much more skilful hands. 

The rotation we have been recommending, is 
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susceptible however of various modifications, to suit 
the wants and conveniences of farmers, and the degree | 
of fertility of the farm. For instance, in the first | 
year a small portion of the corn field may be appro- | 
priated to roots, such as potatoes, parsnips, carrots, | 
or sugar beets, and beans, a crop entirely too much | 
neglected in this county; or a portion of the oat crop 
in the second year, could be made to give way to | 
those crops—or, if the resources of the farm, and the | 
ability of the farmer, be indaquate to supply the 
amofnt of manure necessary in this course of crop- 
ping then the oat crop had better be altogether omit- 





ted, and the land cultivated in open fallow for wheat; 
or, if preferred, clover with plaster and ashes may be | 
sowed with the oat crop, (a less certain way, how- | 
ever, of setting clover,) and the next, or third year | 
in the series, the clover, when ripe, well turned un- 
der for wheat. The ripe clover, thus turned under, 
would, in all probability, reset the land with clover 
without further seeding when it would remain two 
years in meadow or pasture. This last practice 
would require six years before the land ought agaln 
to be cultivated in corn, and consequently six fields 
or divisions of the farm. 

We have promised to give some evidence to sustain 
our second position, viz: that worn-out lands can be 
restored to fertility, and made highly productive; and, 
as example is justly considered entitled to more 
weight than precept, the committee deem themselves 
fortunate in not being compelled to go beyond the 
limits of our own county for instances so striking 
and remarkable, as to dispel al] doubt from the minds 
of the most incredulous. 

Your committee will then make no apology for 
first (as entitled to most honorable distinction) intro- 
ducing the venerable and respected name of Roeer 
Brooke. This gentleman, we are informed, became 
possessed of an estate that had been subjected to the 
process we have attempted to describe in an early 
part of this report. His quick perception and far- 
seeing judgment, admonished him that, to continue 
the same mode of farming, would bring ruin — 
himself, and entail poverty upon his posterity. But 
he was too shrewd a calculator to continue a business 
with such results staring him full in the face. Ac- 
cordingly, his first step in his system of improvement 
was to abandon the tobacco crop-—being aware that al- 
though it may have made many rich fathers, there 
were too many instances, in this county, of its having 
left an impoverished landed estate as un inheritance 
to their sons. His next step was to stock his farm 
with grasses, and carefully to husband and judiciously 
spread out all the manure he could raise in his barn- 
yard and collect about his homestead. To those 
members of the society who have seen his neat and 
highly cultivated fields, or have partaken of his hos- 
pitable board, or what to many will be remembered 
With still more delight, who have listened to the sal- 
lies of wit and humor as they playfully flowed from his 
well-stored mind, under the shape of his umbrageous 
trees—your committee need not tell the result: to oth- 
ers it may be interesting to learn that, instead of hav- 
ing an impoverished estate to leave as an inheritance 
to his children, Mr. Brooke, in green old age, with 
them, enjoys the fruits of an estate, the value of 
which he has perhaps quadrupled. 

Stimulated by this example, and the march of im- 
provement which characterizes the age we live in, 
a number of our farmers have abandoned the old 
practice, and adopted the modern system of improve- 
ment. Among those who have more recently signal- 
ized themselves in this respect, and who it may al- 
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most emphatically be said, have changed ‘‘the barren 
waste to fertile fields,” the committee will only men- 
tion the names of Bens. Hattowext, Sam’: T. 
Sronestreet, and F. P, Biair, Esqs. With such 
examples to encourage us, we think no one need de- 
pair. In addition to the sources of improvement here- 
tofore within our reach, we may now draw upon the 
shores of the Pacific, and the rich pasture fields of Vire 
ginia, which are annually sending us large contribu- 
tions in the shape of guano and bone-dust, to aid our 
efforts in the work of improvement. Their applica- 
tion, thus far, has been highly satisfactory, and we 
deem their characters as great fertilizers, now well 
estabtished. 

With, therefore, the means as we have shown of 
augmenting our own sources of fertility, and the 
auxiliary aids that are now brought within our reach, 
shail we longer suffer the reproach of poverty and 
sterility which has so long been applied to our county? 
—or shall we put forth the energy and skill which is 
alone wanting to obliterate it forever? 

We have thus discharged the duty asigned us. In 
its performance, we have felt it our duty, to advert 
to what we believe to be the cause of the impoverish- 
ed condition of so large a portion of ourcounty. We 
have, as our appointment seemed to demand, ventured 
to suggest, a course of Rotation for its improvement 
—and finally, by the examples we have given, we 
think we have shown that our worst lands, can be 
restored to fertility and productiveness. 

Should our efforts be successful in arousing the 
dormant energies of a single farmer in the county, 
we shall feel abundantly compensated for the labor 
we have bestowed. We remember to have heard a 
homely remark by one of the most successful farmers 
in this State, to the truth of which we entirely sub- 
scribe, and which, we deem not out of place here to 
introduce, viz: “that there was more in the man, than 
there is in the land.” 

The committee concludes this report, by recom- 
mending the adoption of the following resolution: 

Resolved, That a systematic rotation of crops, with 
a liberal supply of manure, is essential to a high and 
perfect state of agriculture. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 
A. B. DAVIS, Chairman. 





Gvano.—In an ole work, the “‘ Universal English 
Dispensatory,” published in London, in 1747, loaned 
us by an esteemed friend, we find the following no- 
tice of the use of guano, by which it will be seen 
that it was in high estimation a century ago. In 
speaking of the cultivation of Pepper, a kind called 
Chilpelague, the writer says : 

“This is the species so much esteemed by the 
Spaniards and generally used by them in preparing 
chocolate ; there is also another species of this pep- 
per which only grows about Peru, where it is called 
Agy ; a large quantity of this species is cultivated in 
a small plain about six leagues in circumference, 
near the village of Arica, on the coast of Peru, and 
in the valleys of Lama, Tacna, and Cocumba; though 
these four places are of a small extent and there is 
a great demand for this kind of pepper, yet they fur- 
nish every year as much as draws more than six 
hundred thousand Piasters, which would appear in- 
credible if the excrements of the birds, called Guano, 
with which the Peruvians dung their land, did not 
render it so fertile that the grains sown in it, and es- 
pecially the Agy, yield four to five hundred for one.” 
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EXPERIMENT ON A DISEASED PEACH TREE. 
BY T. A. S., SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 

In the fall of 1844, Judge G. L. of this village pro- 

cured a few peach trees from New-Jersey, which 

were planted in his garden the spring following. 


During the seasons of 1845, °46, they gréw well, and | 


all appeared equally healthy. Lastspring they came 
finely into bloom and leaf; but one of the number, 
soon after the fruit had set, manifested derangement 
in some of its vital functions; the leaves becoming 
yellow and drooping—presenting an appearance more 
indicative of the autumnal than the vernal season. 
The change was somewhat sudden; and the malady, 
whatever it was, appeared to be making rapid strides. 
Nurserymen, amateurs and others, were called in 
to examine the tree, some of whom pronounced it 
to be affected with the “ yellows,” and recommended 
its extirpation lest the other trees might imbibe the 
contagion. 

At this stage, the tree was passed over to my 
hands for “experiment.” The report of M. Brone- 
wiarr onthe action of the salts of ironon vegetation, 
(contained in your journal for April Jast,) suggested 
the use of that metal insome form. As the readiest 
means, resort was had to the oxide; a small furnace 
near by furnishing this material in abundance from 
the filings of the finishing room, which having been 
thrown out and exposed to the action of the atmos- 
phere, had become a mass of red rust. 

The earth was removed from the tree (about the 
trunk) down to the main roots, over a circle about a 
foot in diameter, and a peck measure or more of this 
oxidized mass placed around the tree and immedi- 
ately in contact with the roots thusexposed. A pail 
of water was then poured over the material, and the 
earth replaced. 

About the 4th or 5th day after the application, a 
a perceptible change had taken place along the main 
arteries of the leaves, which nad assumed a deep, 
healthful green, the partial and distinct change giv- 
ing to the foliage a singularly variegated appearance. 
From this period the alteration was marked and rapid, 
till at the end of ten or twelve days the tree had ap- 
parently quite assumed its natural or normal condi- 
tion. On examination, however, it was found that 
the young fruit had become injured, and had remain- 
ed nearly stationary in size, presenting much the ap- 


pearance of the cast fruit of the peach, of a lifeless | 


texture and drab colour. The tree, however, re- 
tained its fruit during the season, though its growth 
was scarcely perceptible from week to week nntil 
after the middle of September, when the stoning pro- 
cess had probably become partially perfected ; after 
which period the fruit swelled off somewhat rapidly 
until the latter part of October, when it was checked 
by the frost; some few specimens became slightly 
coloured, but all immature and worthless. The tree, 
however, had made a fair growth of wood for the 
season, appears well stocked with fruit buds, and re- 
tained its foliage some weeks longer and in a fresher 
condition, then other peach trees planted in the same 
grounds. 

Isend you the foregoing facts, to be made such 
use of as you may think proper. Perhaps they may 
suggest a remedy for the ‘ yellows” in the peach 
tree—a malady with which I am unacquainted, unless 
this case has afforded an instance of it. Your large 
experience and more extensive knowledge on such 
subjects may be able to ascertain tho nature of the 
disease, and the effect or action of the remedy applied. 
— Horticulturist. Yours, 

Syracuse, N. Y., Dee. 6, 1847. 


| count of his experiment. 


[We are obliged to T. A. S. for the foregoing ac- 
It is interesting, as cor- 


‘ roborating M. Gris’ views on the beneficial action of 





iron on the health of diseased foliage. We have 
ourselves repeated this season some of M. Gris’ ex- 
periments with sulphate of iron (copperas) with ex- 
cellent results; and there is little doubt that almost 
all diseases of the foliage (including the ‘ yellows” 
in the peach,) if taken at an early stage, may be 
cured by its use—following the proportions laid down 
by that writer in our last volume, p. 471. 

Our correspondent administered a pretty large 
dose of oxide of iron to his paient; though from its 
being kept in asmall circle near the trunk it dees 
not appear to have produced, as yet, any bad effects. 
The truit was probe bly injured past recovery by the 
diseased state of the sap before ine made his applica- 
tion of iron. We shall be glad to have any accounts 
from T. A S. or others of further experiments.— 
Ep. |—Horlticulturist. 





ERRATA.—In the January number,—in the Re- 
ports to the Talbot county societies, page 199, line 
17 from the bottom of first column, instead of this 
place he continued to fallow, read—* this plan hecon- 
tinued tofollow.” Page 201, for Wm. B. Wills, read 
Wm. B. Willis. 

In the communication on the subject of cutting 
timber, in the same No. of the Farmer, the signature 
should have been “ Isaac Brower,” instead of Brown. 
In the first line, for seven years experience, read 
“seventeen” —instead of bay wheels, and bay pits, sub- 
stitute the word ‘‘ cog.” 


i) 

Corn Meat Cakes.—bxcellent breakfast cakes 
can be made in the following manner: Mix two 
quarts of corn meal, at night, with water, and a little 
yeast and salt, and make it just thin enough to stir 
easy. Inthe morning stir in three or four eggs, a 
little saleratus and a cup of sour milk, so as to leave 
it thin enough to pour out of a pan; bake three-quar- 
ters of an hour, and you will have light, rich honey- 
comb cakes—and with a good cup of coffee and sweet 
butter at breakfast, one finds with Hamlet, “increase 
of appetite to grow with what it feeds on.”’"—Genesce 

‘armer. 





The following is extracted from an address of 
Wm. H. Faravnar, Esq. to the Agricultural Socie- 
ty of Montgomery Co., Md. We have on file, an 
entire copy of the address, which we intend trans- 
ferring entire to our columns at as early a period as 
our arrangements and engagements will permit. 


** Not far from the localities just alluded to there 
lies a piece of ground, stretching out from the road, 
in wide if not beautiful prospective, which, as long 
as I can remember, has borne the descriptive title of 
‘*Poverty Plains.” Into this field, during the present 
season, the owner introduced an old acquaintance, 
though for many long years a stranger—namely, the 
plough. But previous to breaking up the ground, he 
sowed 300 Ibs. of guano upon one acre of it, upon 
the sod, 1 suppose I must call it, and turned it under 
some 5 or 6 inches deep. The corn upon that acre 
stood through the season, like an island—like the 
island of Ichaboe, perhaps, before it was hauled away 
and shipped to foreign parts. The lowest estimate 
[ have heard put upon the yield of that acre, is 30 
bushels.” 

The owner cf the above described field presents 
the following statement to the Editor of the Rock; 
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ville Journal, it being to his mind the most satis- 
factory evidence of the great efficiency of guano he | 
has ever tried : 

A lot of six acres are laid off and afterwards sub- 
divided into four smaller lots. 

On Lot No. 1, containing 1 acre, there had been 
applied, about two years ago, 50 bushels of quick 
lime, on what ought to have been sod. Last spring 
I sowed on this acre 300 lbs. of African guano, at a 
cost of $1,70 per hundred, delivered on the ground, 
and plowed it under, 5 or 6 inches deep, as soon after 
sowing as possible-—The yield was 71 bushels of 
corn in the ear. 

Lot No. 2 contained 1} acres. This also had 50 
bushels of lime per acre, and a small handful of 
poudrette in the hill.—Yield, 35 bushels of corn, or 
about 23 barrels per acre. 

Lot No. 3—1 acre. Sowed on this 300lbs. of guano 
and treated as in Lot No. 1. Yield, 62 bushels of 
corn, or over 6 barrels. 

Lot No. 4—23 acres. This was decidedly the best 
ground—gave it a small handful of poudrette to the 
hill, at a costof $2,62 per acre. Yield, 76 bushels of | 
corn, or about 3 barrels per acre. 

Left four rows across this lot without any pou- 
drette. Yield, a few scattering nubbins. 

From these experiments, instituted to determine 
the cheapest method of bringing up this field of 32 
acres, I think there can be but one opinion—i. e. that 
guano sown at the rate of three or four hundred 
pounds per acre, and plowed under, thereby preven- 
ting the escape of ammonia, and furnishing food for 
the corn roots to feed upon, is the most judicious 
method of application. THE OWNER. 





A RULE FOR MEASURING CORN. 


It may sometimes be useful to know how to esti- 
mate the amount of corn in grain contained in acrib 
or storehouse, while it is still in the ear, and we 
therefore give a statement relating to this subject 
which appeared in an agricultural paper at the South. 

‘* The following rule for ascertaining the quantity 
of shelled corn in a house of any dimensions is by 
William Murray, Esq., of South Carolina, and was 
read before the St. John’s, Colleton Agricultural 
Society and communicated by them for publication 
in the Southern Agriculturist: 

“* Rule.—Having previously levelled the corn in 
the house, so that it will be of equal depth throughout, 
ascertain the length, breadth, and depth of the bulk; 
multiply these dimensions together, and their product 
by 4, then cut off one figure, from the right of this 
product. This will give you so many bushels and a 
decimal of a bushel of shelled corn. If it be required 
to find the quantity of eared corn, substitute 8 for 4, 
and cut off one figure as before. 

Example: In a bulk of corn in tha ear 12 feet 
long, 11 feet broad, and 6 feet deep, there will be 
316 bushels and 8-1Uths of a bushel of shelled corn, 
or 633 bushels and 6-10ths of ear corn; as 12 X 1]—= 
132 X 6 792 X 4= 3168; or 12 X 11=132-X 6 
=792 X 8 = 633-6. 

The decimal 4 is used when the object is to find 
the quantity of shelled corn, because that decimal is 
one-half the decimal 8, and it requires two bushels 
of ear corn to make one bushel of shelled corn. In 
using these rules, half a bushel may be added for 
every hundred; that amountof ears results from the 
substitution of the decimals. The term ‘ barrel of 
corn,’ 30 much used by southerners, means five bush- 
els of shelled corn.” —Gleaner. 








ing observations were made by Mr. Underhill in re- 
ference to manures. 

‘“« The idea has generally prevailed for centuries 
past, that the strength of manures, the particles which 
serve to support vegetation, have a downward ten- 
dency into the earth, are washed down by the rains, 
and finally sink below the reach of vegetation and 
die out and are lost. Hence farmers imagine that 
they must try to keep their manures near the surface 
of the soil, that loose sandy soils will not hold man- 
ures, and that a subsoil of clay is therefore of great 
importance. 

“Dr. Underhill’s theory is entirely the reverse ofall 
this. He contends that the nourishing particles of 
manures ascend out of the earth, that either by the 
action of the sun’s rays on the earth’s surface, or by 
the operations of nature in some way, their constant 
tendency is upward, and what is not arrested on its 
way for the support of vegetation escapes into the 
atmosphere and is lost in that way. He has been 
making experiments and collecting facts, for several 
years, and believes them sufficient to establish his 
theory beyond a question. One of his experiments, 
for example, was something like this. He tooka 
piece of barren soil, and put manure into it two feet 
below the surface. The first year its influence 
seemed to rise about half way to the surface, and 
was manifestly felt by the roots that descended far 
enough to meet it. The second year the influence of 
the manure reached the surface of the ground and 
produced a vigorous and flourishing growth of vege- 
tation. 

“He mentioned several other facts in confirmation 
of the same idea, but said he did not wish to go into 
the subject fully at this time, as the meeting was thin 
and as it was proposed to have an adjourned meeting 
on Tuesday next, when he would present a written 
report, which as chairman of a committee of the 
Farmer’s Club, appointed for the investigation of 
this subject, he had been preparing.” 


FLORICULTURAL. 
Prepared for the American Farmer by S. Feast, 
Floriculturist, Baltimore. 

Camellias, will be in full bloom now; give plenty of 
water, and keep the leaves clean from dust—as soon 
as they are out of flower repot them, and be careful 
to drain the pots well to carry off the water. 

Azalias flowering, will require plenty of water and 
air; if shaded from the mid-day sun it will keep them 
longer in bloom. 

Roses that were repotted in November for forcing, 
may now be brought forward ; water freely and give 
air every fine day. 

Geraniums will be required to be watered freely, 
and potted in larger pots if not done before. 

Orange and Lemon trees to come early in bloom 
may be freely watered. 

All the species of Achemines, should be potted this 
month. 

Dahlia roots may now be potted forearly flowering. 

Cactuses.—Keep dry until the latter part of the 
month—then give plenty of water. 

Verbenas may now be potted in larger pots, and put 
near the glass. 

Annual Flower Seeds, for early use, may now be 
sown, such as ten week stock Petunias, Mignonette, 
sensitive plant, Phlox Drommundii, Pansies, and 
many other tender flowering plants, may now be 
sown in pots for transplanting. : 

Plants in frames, will require plenty of fresh air, 
whenever the weather permits. 
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AGRICULTURAL WORKS. 


History and Description of Do- 
mestic amimals, by Allen, 
bound 75 c., in paper covers 
Ne 


i Cole’s Veterisarian, 50, 
Bamerican Herd Book, by Allen, 


Bpuwnmg’s Cot. Residences, $2 


Yhaptal’s Agricultural Chemis- 
try, 8lc. 

Wiggins’ Far’s Instruct’r, 1.50 

Skinner’s Clater and Youatt’s 
Cattle Doctor, 50 

Youatt’s Treatise on Cattle, $3 


3 M‘Mahon’s Am, Gardener, 2.00 
HA Treatise on the Vine, by 


Prince, 1.50 

Sinclair on Grasses (Lond.) $10 

The Planters’ Guide, a practi- 
cal essay on giving immediate 
eflect to wood by the removal 
ot large trees and underwood, 
by Sir H. Stewart, Ist Ain. 
edition, $3 

Sir Jno. Sinclair’s Code of Ag- 
riculture, (Lond.) $7 

Do. do. (Am. edition) $2 

Forsyth on Fruit Trees, 87 c. 

Hinds’ Groom’s Oracle, 1.00 

Barnum’s Amer. Farrier, 1.00 

Lawrence on the Horse, 50 

Ularke on the Mulberry ‘I'ree 
and Silk Worm, 50 

Whitmarsh on do. 50 

Journal of a Naturalist, 1.00 

Nauttall’s Introduction to Bot- 
tany, 2.00 

Elements of Agriculture, Geol- 
ogy, and Chemistry, by Prof. 
Johnston, 75 

Elem’ts of Geology, by Lee, 50 

Lindly’s ‘Theory of Horticul- 
ture, 2.75 

Fessenden’s Complete Farm- 
er, 87 
Do. new Amer. Gardener, 87 

Floy’s Guide to the Orciard, 


For Sale by 


&e., 1.50 
Gaskins’ Farmers’ Guide, 50 
Pedder’s Farmer’s Land Meas- 
urer, 50 
Hershberger’s Horsemans’p, 75 
Chapin’s Handbook of Plants, 
25 


Browne’s American Forest 
Trees, 2.00 
Manning’s Book of Frnits, 75 

Fruit cultivators’ Manual, by 
Bridgman, 37 

David Lee Child on the culture 
of Beet and manufacrure of 
Bect Sugar, 75 

Cobbett’s Amer. Gardener, 50 

Kenrick’s Am. Orchardist, 1.00 

The Western Agriculturist and 
Practical Farmer’s Guide, 50 

Dr. Dana’s Muck Manual, 37 

Liebig’s Animal and Organic 
Chemistry, 1.25 

Popular vegetable Physiolo- 


Pe 

American Agriculture, by Al- 
len, }. 

Morrell’s Poulterer’s Compan- 
ion, 1.25 

Weeks on Bees, 50 

Drummond’s First steps to Bo- 
tany, 2.25 

Mowbray on Poultry 1.00 

Memoirs of Pa. Ag. Society, 75 

Livingston on Sheep, 37 

Hirst’s Book of Cage Birds, 62 

Longworth on the cultivation 
of the Grape and Strawberry, 
12 1-2 

Knowle’s Cattle Doctor, 25 

‘The Horse’s Foot, by Miles, 25 

The Horse Doctor, 25 

Youatt on the Horse, 2.00 

Manual of kitchen Garden’g, 25 

Haynes on Salts and Com- 
posts, 50 

Cook Books, various authors, 





SAMUEL SANDS, 


No. 2 Jarvis’ Building, North-st., Office of the AmeRICAN 


FARMER. 


{tG-Subscriptions received as above for the American Farm- 


et, $1 per annum—Also forthe Albany Cultivator, Aimerican 
Agricuiturist, Farmers’? Cabinet—cach $1. Also Hovey’s 
Magazine of Horticulture, and Downing’s Horticulturist, each 
$ per vol. Skinner’s Farmers’ Library, $5, &c. &c. 

The subscriber also keeps on hand a general assortment of 
Miscellaneous and Schoul Books, together with the new and 
cheap publications, Magazines, Newspapers, Periodicals, &c. 





he “Simon pure,” and invincible Wrtey PLOW still in 

the field—A. G. MOTT, at No. 38 Exsor Street, near 
the Bel-Air Market—Manutacturer and Vender of Imple- 
nents of Husbandry, viz. Plows, Harrows, Cultivators, Grain- 
Cradles, W heat-Fauns, Corn-Shellers, Straw- Cutters, Endless 
chain Horse Powers, T'hreshing Machines, §c. 4&c.—through 
tis medium, would apprize the agricultnral community of the 
let, that he is the only manufacturer in the “ Monumental 
city” of the Gexcine Winey PLow (right and left hand) 
composed of the real ‘simon pure” and justly celebrated New 
York comoosition, chilled castings, the points of which, are 
warranted to stand the most rugged soil equal to steel, at a 
cost of about two cents per acre, for blacksmith’s bill.—If you 
we for bargains, call, or send your orders, for he guarantees his 
nplements good as the best, and cheap as the cheapest, for 
cash, and delivercd in any part of the city free of charge. 





IME—LIME—The subscriber is prepared to furnish from 
his depot ut the City Block, Balumore, ALUM STONE 
LiME of the purest description, deliverable at any point on 
lve Chesapeake Bay or its tributaries, at such prices as cannot 
lil to please. 
He is also prepared to furnish superior building Lime at 25¢. 
pr bushel, in hhds., or at 81 per bbl. E. J. COOPER, 
fuly 1 City Block, Baltimore. 


OMMER’S METHOD FOR MAKING MANURE—The 

subscriber has been appointed by Mr. Bommer, his agent 
forthe Southern States, and will dispose of the Books, with 
te right to use then, for any sized farm, at 5 each. Address 
(jst paid) mil SamL. Sanps, oliice of “A. Farmer.’? 





HE subscriber will continue to Manufacture his Reaping 
Machinesin Baltimore; Swan street, near Marsh Market. 
PRICES: 

Large machine with six feet cutter and forward wheels 
and zine platform - = © = = = 175 00 

Medium size, with 5, feet cutter—broad rim iron wheel 
suited for soft ground, with the gearing placed out of 
the reach of mud—the crank to run entirely in brass with 
brass pinion on it; and zine platform, and forward 
wheels, - - . - - ~ . - $150 00 

The same machine, without forward wheels, -  §130 00 

Smali machine, in its usual form, without forward wheels, 
with 5 foot cutter—erank running in brass, with brass 
pinion and zine platform, . #120 00 
The above machines will be furnished with one extra bevil 

wheel and two iron pinions, one extra rake, six cutters, and a 

superior screw wrench, a cold chisel and punch and fifty riv- 

ets to replace cutters. 

The small machine, with 5 feet cutters, made as usual, 
without extras, with usual quantity of brass work, $100 00 
Farmers who design to procure this machine, should make 

application to the subscriber early in the fall to muke sure of 

getting a machine, as the supply at harvest time has never 
been equal tothe demand. A much larger demand is antici- 
| pated tor the next harvest, from the abundant proof from all 
parts of the country, that wherever this machine makes its ap- 
pearance, other machines, for the same purpose are generally 
| abandoned. ‘This tact which [I aim prepared to substantiate 
| will be the best certificate which can be placed before the far- 
mer. OBED HUSSEY. 

P. S.—A Patent has been recently granted for the late im- 
provements—persons Wishing to purchase the right, will please 
ations OBED HUSSEY, Baltimore, Md, 

{| sepl. 

P. 8.—An improvement has been made by Gen’! T. Tilgh- 
man, of Maryland, by which the grain is laid on one side—It 
is duiie by adding 4 or 5 feet to the width of the present plat- 
form, and placing two rakers on the machine instead of one— 

| they sit back to back—the first raker pushes thesheaf back on 

to the newly added portion of the platform, where it is receiv- 
ed by the second raker and drawn to one side by a common hay 
| rake. ‘This improvement will be found convenient by those 





who are short-handed, and exactly suited to those who donot 
| bind their wheat at all, or wish it to be awhile before binding. 
| Gen’I ‘I’, has used this improvement three years, greatly to his 
own satisfaction, and thinks it a great advantage in any point 
| of view. Any farmer who has a saw and axe, and one of my 
machines, can try the experiment himself. 
| 
} 
| 


This improvement 
will be added to new machines and durably constructed at an 
O, HUSSEY. 
.rn SUBSCRIBER takes pleasure in returning thanks to 
the many gentlemen who have favoured him with their 
MILL-WOREK ; also to the farmers aud planters for their libe- 
ral support in the Machine line, and would respectfullyy in- 
form them, that his endeavors to please will continue unremit- 
ting. He is prepared at all times to build any of the following 
kinds ot MILLS. Overshot, Pitch Back, Breast, Undershot. 
Reacting, Steam, Wind, Tide, Horse-power, or Tread Mills ; 
and having the best of workmen cinployed at pattern and ma- 
chine making, he can at all times furnish the best articles at 
the lowest prices, such as Horsepowers, Pettigrew Shellers 
Murray’s Shellers, 4 kinds hand and power Shellers, portable 
Mills adapted to any power, Corn and Cob grinders, Straw 
Hay and Fodder Cutters, Carry-log and Mill Screws ; also ma- 
nufactures Hoisting Machines, Hoisting Cranes, Pile Drivers 
Turning Lathes and Steam Engihes ; and any kind of Machine 
Model or Mill-work built to order. Any kind of Castin 
Sinith-work atthe lowest prices. I wurrant all Mills 
and erected by me to operate well. JAS. MUR 
Millwright, York noar Light st. Baltimore. 
Also for sale, Jas. Murray’s patent separating Shellers,which 
shelis and puts the corn in pertect order at the same time for 
the millortor shipping—Persons living near the city can bring 
with then one or two barrels of corn, and give the sheller a 
fair trial before purchasing. 
He has also for sale, the following second hand M. : 
2 pair 4ft6 in. French burr Millstones, with all the ‘aes 
pair 3 ft 6 in. French Burr Millstones, with all the gearing ; 
and some Saw Mill work—the whole are good, and any or all 
of the above will be sold low. nl 
Hatirax, N. C., August 25th, 47, 
Mr. Jas. Morray,—Dear Sir:—This is to cenify ro I im 
used your fans during the last spring and summer, and feel no 
hesitation in saying they ure the best by far, I ever saw, I tan- 
ned with one fan, one thousand barrels of corn in one day— 
and in one day fanned one thousand bushels of wheat, as it 
come from the tnresher. They will do as much as any two [ 
ever had, in the same time. Yours, &e. 
iW. B. HATHAWAY. 


VERSEER WANTED.—A man who can come well ice 
commend, will hear of a good situation by applying at this 
officc—a mun with small family not objected to; wages liberal, 


extra expense of ten dollars, if ordered. 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 
From the 27th of December, to the 28th of January. 
Kept at Schellman Hall, near Sykesville, Carroll county. 


"aken at 6 o'clock, q. m., 2 o’clock, noon, and at 6 o'clock. 




















Wind. Temperature Remarks. 
7; www 8 27 19 Clear Snow 
23} w se sw | 21 38 36 do 
29) ws 8 18 45 40 do 
30 sss 25 50 50 | Fog Clear Rain 
31] se se se | 40 57 50} Fog 
l| se s 8 53 59 53 Cloudy Raio 1-8 in. 
Qinw nw nw | 44 44 «39 Cloudy Clear 
3] wsw sw | 28 49 39 Clear 
44 w w sw / 38 44 43 do 
Sinw gE sw| 28 38 37 Cloudy Clear 
6 www 23 47 R Clear 7 
7] nw ww 19 35 25 do 
8iw sw sw} 2 39 36 do Rain 
9inw NW Nw! 36 34 25) do 
lolnw nw sw lO 30 15! do 
liinw nw Nw] 6 23 17! do 
lj) www 19 34 30 | Cloudy Clear 
13|w 8 se} 29 39 33 | Clear 
lise 0s 8 345. 43 | Cloudy Clear 
15} se se se | 35 45 35 | Rain } inch 
16} w w sw |] 39 43 39! Clear Rain 1-8 inch 
7iw sw s| 33 53 48 | Clear 
Islsw ow foWw| 34 48 35 | Clear 
193 www 17 35 2 | Clear 
20) w w w 19 43 34 Clear 
21 www 27 SO 43) Clear 
2) w sw s | 34 45 40 | Clear 
ps! ss 8s 35 53 43 Clear 
94\sw sw sw} 27 40 35 | Clear 
25) s se se | 35 43 43) Cloudy 
26 se se NE | 36 46 40 |) Fog” Rain¢ir. 
7| sw w 5 33 WD Fog Clear Shower 
28 Ww 38 Clear 





BALTIMORE MARKET, JANUARY 29. 
The last steamer from England brings advices that 
the monetary affairs of Great Britain were improv- 
ing, although failures continued to take place toa 
considerable extent; the effect, however, of her 
advices, has not been favorable for our breadstuffs 
here, as prices have receded somewhat since our last. 
We quote, for Howard street Flour $5,75 offered, 
wih sales; the supply fair. City mills, stock light 
and demand equal to the supply, sales at $6,]2. Rye 
Flour $4,50. Corn meal $3, Wheat, very litue 
white arriving, which is quoted at 1,35a140c.; fam- 
ily flour do. 145a148c.; prime red 130a135; ord. to 
120a 130. Corn, 58a60c. for white, and 60a61 

for yellow, with small sales. Rye, not much in de- 
mand, sales at 73a75c. Outs, 43a45c. Beans, sales 
at 100a112c. per bush. Flaxseed is selling at 13Va 
135c.  Cloverseed, sales considerable at $4,12a4,37. 
Timothy, $25a3, very little in first hands. Bacon, 
not much doing yet, a few sales of Baltimore cured 
at 6}a7c.; for sides, assorted, 6a6jc.; for shoulders 
and hams at 8al0c. Hogs, live, sales at $5,37a5,62 
r100 Ibs. Pork, mess $12,50 prime 10,50. Beef 
Cattle, 882 head offered on Monday, 300 of which 
were sold to city butchers at $243,50 per 100 lbs. on 
the hoof, equal to $426,75 nett, and averaging about 
$2,75 gross—480 head were driven to other markets, 
and the remainder left over unsold —sales since at 
the above rates. Beef, sales of No. 1 $9,50a10, mess 
$12. Lard, sales at 7a7} in kegs; barrels are held 
at 7/a74. Butter, Western is scarce, sales at 12a13; 
Glades 14a16, with considerable sales for shipping. 
Herring and Shad, prices nominal. Mackerel, No. 1 
$8,50a9 ; No. 2 $6.25a6,50; No. 3 $5,25a5,50.  Ap- 
ples, 1,50a2,87 per bbi. Coffee, Rio 7ja7}, heavy. 
Cotton, supply fair and holders firm; sales of N. O. 
range from 8a9c. Feathers 34, demand good. Wood, 
hickory $5; oak 3,75a4,12; pine 2,75. Stone Coal 
$6a6,25 per ton. Hemp, 5} for dew rot, 9a9; for 








water rot; Manilla 10c.; Russia scaree and nomin: 
at 2402250 per ton. Molasses, N. O. 26227; Cub 
19a23. Tar, 2,12a2,18. Rosin, 87a1,75 per barrel 
salesof Spirits of Turpentine 40a42. Oils, dull. Pla: 
ter, 2,87a3,18 per ton. Potatoes, in demand, wit 
sales at $1a1,25 per bush, for mercers. Rice, 3.62 
3,87 per 100 Ibs. Sugar, N. O. 4,795; P. Rico 4,64 
Wool, nothing doing and but little in market. Whis- 
key, 24a25c. in hhds. and bbis., some asking more. 
Tobacco, nothing doing. of any consequence, all that 
is arriving, suitable for the French market, is bough: 
up at fair prices to fill the contracts just made with 
the French government. We quote Maryland $3 for 
inferior and common ; 3a7,50 tor good common; 5a 
$9 for good ; 6220 for fine and better qualities. Ohio, 
com. 2,25a2,50; good com. 2,75a3; reds 4aJ0; fine 
wrappery red 13a20; spangled 4a10; yellow 6al2. 
The inspections for the last 4 weeks, are—Maryland 
70 hhds.; Ohio 162 ; Ky. 17; Va. 4—Total 253 hhds. 
NOTICE. ‘ 
CLAIRMONT NURSERY, 
Near Baltimore, Md. 
We again take pleasure in notifying our various 
customers and the public, that the time has nearly arrived for 
transplanting Trees, &c., and consider our stock of fruit trees 
superior to what they have ever been be ore both in quality 
and in quantity, as we have had an opportaty of testing their 
correctness from our standard Trees which are extensively 
bearing.—~We deem it unnecessary to enumerate the various 
kinds of fruit and ornamental Trees, Shrubbery, Roses, Green 
House plants, Flower roots, &c. &c., suffice it to say our Nur- 
sery and Seed Garden occupies about 100 acres of the Farm, 
and our determination is to give satisfuction if possible, both 
in price and quality —printed Catalogues, giving our prices, wil 
be be sent gratis; where large quantities are wanted considera 
ble discount will be made. Letters addressed to R. Sinclair, 
Jr. & Co., Light St., Baltimore, or the subscribers, Baito. Md. 
will meet with prompt attention. 
Persons wishing to act as Agents will please let us hear from 
them. WM. CORS 

Nov 1 








E, 


Successor to Sinclair & Corse. 


TO FARMERS AND PLANTERS. 

A. D. CHILDS’ PATENT HORSE-POWER. 
PRICE §110—or without the wood work of the sweeps 3100. 
The subscriber would invite his patrons and the public gen- 

erally to call and examine jhis Horse Power for themselves, 

and also his Threshing Machines, as he bas several on hand 
of supesior workmanship, He has also on hand a quaatity ot 

Ploughs of all sizes and various patterns and woll made, with 

a great variety of other Implements, such as Wheat Fans, Har- 

rows; Swingle-trees, Corn Shellers, Oorn and Cob Crushers, 

&c. &c., which he will sell very low, as he wishes to close out 

his old stock, which he has been several years reducing. 
Cylindrical Straw Cutters and Plough Castings on hand at 

Wholesale & Retail as heretofore. J. 8. EASTMAN 
In the rear of his old Store, No. 180 PRATT STREET, near 

Hanover-st, Entrance by alley .hrough the Front Store. 
Sep 1 








10,000 Copies in 4 Months! 
COLE’S AMERICAN VETERINARIAN, 


¢ R Diseases of Domestic Animals, showing the Causes, 

Symptoms, and Remedies, and rules for restoring and 
preserving health by zood management, with full directions tor 
Training and Breeding, by S. W. Coxe, Esq. 

This is emphaticaily a Book for every Fai mer, and no Far- 
mer’s Library is complete without it. The demand for TEs 
THOUSAND Copies in the short space of four months, speaks 
volumes in favor of the work. ‘The Farmer has in this neat 
and compact vol. a complete ENCYCLOPEDIA, in which he may 
find the whole subject of the Tyreutment of Domestic Animals, 
fairly discussed, aud rules and remedies tully and clearly pre 
scribed. 

WANTED, £0 active, intelligent, and enterprising AGENTS, 
to sell this work, two in each State of the Union, A small ca 
ital of from $25 to #50, will be necessary for each Agent. 
dress, post paid, the Publishers. ; 

JOHN P. JEWETT & CQ 
23 Cornhill, Booksellers Row, Bu 
For Sale by CUSHING & BROTHER, Baltimore. , 











3L>Printing in every variety executed heres 
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Virginia cylindrical corn sheller, = 

* Box and vertical corn shellers, $10 to 16 
Goldsborough horse power corn sheller, 840 
Smith’s Columbiad = do do $55 





| 
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CORN AND COB CRUSHERS—CORN SHEL- 
LERS, STRAW CUTTERS, &c. 





F are manufacturing and offer for sale the following 
valuable agricultural machinery, viz . 
Our Eagle Corn shellers, made with single and double plates, 
price, #15 to 18 
30 


Pettigrew’s N.Carolinado do $80 
Cylindrical Straw Cutters, with and without patent corn stalk 
Laceraters attached—prices as follows, viz : 


Inch. 9in. lin. 12} in. l4in. 
Laceraters, 0 26 38 $10 
Price, 5 


8 $55 
Cutting machines without Lacerators are sold at 25, 26, 

, 37 and #45 each. Farmers having our cylindrical straw 
cutters can have the Laccraters attached at the above rates, 
with a small additional price for time, &c. consumed in add- 
ing the attachment. This addition is valuable and should be 
adopted by every farmer who wishes to economise. 

Corn and Cob Crushers, an excellent and durable machine, 
price 830. Also on hand as usual a large and general assort- 
ment of Thrashing machines, Plows, Fanning and Corn Mills, 
Drill machines, ‘Tools, Garden and Field Seeds, &c. 

jl R. SINCLAIR, Jr. & Co., 62 Light-st. 
PLOUGHS! PLOUGHS!: 

The subscriberis manufacturing Ploughs 

of various patterns and of different siz- 

es; also Wheat Fans, Cylindricai Straw 

Cutters, Corn and Tobacco Cultivators, 

CORN SHELLERS, &e. 








PREMIUM PLOUGHS AND ‘FARMING IM- 
PLEMENTS. 





; aw ree at 
T HE Agricultural Exhibitions at Easton, Talbot county, 
Md. 10th and tlth Nov., was the most extensive exhibition 
ever had South of the State of New York. Among the ploughs 
exhibited was the Davis; Beach; Wiley; Woodcock; Cheno- 
weth; Winan; Druty’s; Sinclair’s Maryland self-sharpner; and 
a variety of others, making more than 60 ploughs on the ground 
for exhibition, and every variety of Straw Cutter; Wheat 
Thrasher and Separator; Fodder Cutter; Corn and Cob Crush- 
er; Gang Plough; Ox Yoke; Grain Cradle and Cultivator, sold 
in this city; and after two days close investigation by the com- 
mittee the highest premiums were awarded on the above arti- 

eles as tollows: 
To E. Whitman, jr. for the best 2 horse Plough, Prouty & ° 
ears, No, 3}. 


do do do Straw Cutter, Ruggles, 
Nourse & Mason. 

do do do Fodder Cuter, Royer’s Im. 

do do do Grain Cradle, Grant’s. 

do do do Wheat Thrasher and Sepa- 
rator, Whitman’s patent 

do do do Gang Plough,do pattern 

do do do Ox Yoke, Whitman’s Yan- 

kee pattern. 
do do do Cultivator, Whitman’s do 


At same Fair last year the highest premium was awarded to 
E. Whitinan, jr., the best One Horse Plough, Prouty & Mears. 
do do Corn Sheller, W bitman’s 


do do Wheat Fan, Grant’s 
do do Suraw Cutter, Hovey’s 
do do Harrows. 


None of which were offered for premium this year. 

At the Montgomery County Fair this season, we also re- 
ceived #20 for the best display of implements, and the first 
premium on two horse Plough; Corn Sheller and Wheat Fan. 
All the above and a greater variety of new and improved im- 
plements, for sale by the subscriber than is found in any estab- 
lishment of the kind in the United States. 

E. WHITMAN, jr. 
j.l N. E. corner of Light and Pratt-sts., Baltimore 


‘Spade labour, the perfection of good husbandry.” 
PULVERIZA- DEGOMPOSI- 
TIO TLON 








—_ “PREMIUM PLGUGH”’—In Provry & Mears’ No, 
5 1-2, “contessedly the best PLOUGH known in this coun- 
try for beauty of work und pulverizing the soil,”? we have com- 
bined the most perfect swing as well as wheel Plough, connec- 
ted also with the principles of self-sharpening and centre- 
draught, whieh with the facility of turning it into a ‘Tandem 2, 
4, or 3horses abreast Plough in a minute of time, renders it the 
Ne Pius UttrRa of perfection. During the past season it re- 
ceived the first premium for the Best PLoven, at Philade}- 

hia ; a first, second and third premium at New Castle county, 

el. ; the Imperial Medal of Russia, of massive gold, value 





fe Iso. 
iG MACHINES and HORSE POWERS—these 
latter are used by the following gentlemen, to whom reference 
is made, as to their superior value, viz. Messrs. T. Beard, Th. 
Beard, Dr. Watkins, J. ‘Il’. Hodges, T. Welsh, W. Mackall, J. 
Iglehart, A. Sellman, R.Scliman, W. Hopkins, J. Kent, Geo. 
Wells, Geo. Gale, Dr. Fenwick, A. Franklin, J. C. Weems, 
of Anne Arundel county ; G. W. Weems,J. T. Barber, R. B. 
Chew, W. Boswell, Y. Howes, of Caivertco. Md. {ij-Agent 
of Evans Davis, Balumore co. forsale of the Woodcock Plow. 
Pennsylvania Grain Cradles. CHAS. H. DRURY, 
Gillingham alley, entrance from Howard st. near Pratt, 
_mal and store, Hollingsworth st. corner Pratt 
GRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS—LABOR SAVING 
MACHINERY. GEORGE PAGE, Machinist & Ma- 
nufucturer, Bultimore st. West of Schroeder st. Baltimore, is 
now prepared to supply Agriculturists and all others in want of 
Agricultural and Labor-saving MACHINERY, with any thing 
nhis line. He can furnish Portable Saw Mills to go by steam, 
wse or water power ; Lumber Wheels; Horse Powers of va- 
jus sizes, ranging in price from $85 to $200, and each simple, 
ong and powerful. His Horse Power § Thrashing Machwme, 
: is prepared to supply at the low price of $125 complete ; the 
"brashing Machines without the horse power, according to 
size, at $30, 40,65 und 275; Improved Seed and Corn Planter, 
Portable Tobacco Press; Portable Grist Mills complete, $12. 

















$300 ; and at Prince George’s society, Md. the highest testimo- 
| oy of approbation, in not permitting it to compete, having al- 
| ready received the first premium as “the BES7' PLOUGH 
| for general purposes.’? Their one-horse Plough No. 2 1-2, ig 
| strongly recommended for light soils and horticultural purpos- 
| es, being built after the same model, self sharpening, and car- 
| rying asod furrow 10 in wide with great ease and precision. 
| _ In addition to the above, the Premium list of the Prouty & 
| Mears’ Centre Draught Plongh tor the present season, is ag 
follows, viz: 
New Castle Co. Del.,6 premiums out of 8, including the first 
two premiums. 
Concord, Mass., 5 premiuins out of 8, furrows 10in. deep. 
Philadelpbia, lst premium for the best plongh, of the trial. 
‘Taunton, Mass, 5 premiums, including the three first premiums, 
Newtown, Bucks Co. Pa., “the best Plough for pulverizing the 
soil and burying the stubbie.”? 
For sale at No. 55 Lieut st. Baltimore, Mr.EZRA WHIT- 
| MAN being appointed sole Agent for sales in Baltimore and 
vicinity. dec 1 


| 10 WHITMAN’S PREMIUM CORN SHELLERS, 
for sale, price $10, $16, and $18. 
j.l 








E. WHITMAN, Jr. 
N. E. Corner of Light ¥ Pratt-sts.—Baltimore, 
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THE WESTERN CONTINENT, 


A SOUTHERN FAMILY NEWSPAPER OF THE 
LARGEST SIZE—Published in BALTIMORE, Mad. 





| 


EDITED BY WM. T. THOMPSON, ASS:STED BY KATE HAREBELL | 


AND MAJ. JOS. JONES, OF PINEVILLE. 


HE Western Continent is now in its third volume, with | 


a rapidly growing subscription list, and in all the essentials 
of a popular family journal ranks with the first weeklies in the 


Mount Airy Agricultural Institute. 


HE Subscriber having rented the Mt. Airy Farm, the late 
residence of James Gowen, Esq., with ail its extensive 
and eligible appliances, for the purpo-e of a Farm School, will 


remove his school, now the Dutebess Agricultural Institute, of 


Dutchess Co., N. Y., to the above place, where he will open 
for the Summer term on the first Thursday of April next, aiter 


| which it will be known as the Mt. Airy Agricultural Institute. 


country. The literary character of the Continentis elevated— | 


its moral tone unexceptionable, and its contents are so diver- 
sified as to render the paper interesting and instructive to all 
clagses of readers—strictly neutral in polities and religioh—it 
gives the political news of the day, together with a digested 
summary of the foreign and domestic news of interest. 

Subscription price $2 per year, or three copies for 85. All 
orders should be addressed, post paid, to 

feb. 1 W. T. THOMPSON, Editor and Publisher. 

FLOWER SEEDS. 

The subscriber has reeeived a very great variety 
ot FLOWER SEEDS, raised in this State the past 
season, which he wil! sell wholesale or retail on 
pleasingterms. They are put up in papers, at6 1-4e. 
each. Also, ageneéral assortment of GARVEN VEGETABLE 
SEEDS, as usu, embracing every variety, which he offers 
tor sale at his Aricultural Emporium, No. 2 Jarvis Buiipine, 
North street, Baltimore, (Office of the AMeRICAN Farmer.) 

Feb. SAMUEL SANDS. 












BOMMER’S MANURE METHOD. 


EW modern improvements in Agriculture have excited 
the intense interest which has been experienced in relation 
to Bommer’s method of making Manure. 

Every judicious farmer knows that a plentiful supply of the 
best manure, obtained at the least possible expense, mest be a 
desirable objeet. Hundreds of testimonials from the best au- 
thorities domonstrate, beyond successtul controversy, that no 
one need remain destitute of that supply of manure which his 
wants require. 

Read the following certificates from practical men: 

Pleasant Plains, 12th Dee 4 

Sin:—Yours of 9th inst. bas been received, and I most 
cheerfully will give you any information, respecting the Bom- 
mer manure, that I have acquired during an acquaintayee with 
its effects for four years. In the first place I think very highly 
of the manure. I had a heap put up o! eighty eart loads, of dry 
unbroken corn stalks. I watered it too much to haveit rot as 
fast as would have done, and it remained over till the next 
spring, when I manured my corn in the hill, with most decided 
advantage, making upward of ten barrels to the aere. 1 sup- 
pose the land would have produced ordinarily 5 or 6 barrels 
per acre. | think all manure should be taken through this 
process ; it would be twice as strong. I shall put up large 
heap this winter, and should be pleased to show yor, person- 
ally, my fixtures. Iam respectfully your’s, 

JOHN RIDOUT, of H. 
Pleasant Plains, 19th Jan., 1848. 

Since I wrote the foregoing leuer on my experience in the 
Bommer manure, and which I did not suppose would be made 
public, the agent for the sale of the method has called on me to 
ascertain the expense of making the manure. [ will state, 
that, in my opinion, after you are fixed (which will not cost 
ten dollars) a heap of 500 cart loads can be put up with very 
little, or no more trouble and cost than any compost heap of 
manure of the same size. I again repeat, that I think the 
Bomme; method a most excellent and advantageous one, and 
think every farmer should adopt the plan. 

Near Annapolis, Md. OHN RIDOUT, of H. 

tis, 19th Jan., 1848. 


< aL d, e a. F ‘ . 
Having been called on by Mr. Comstock, agent for the meth - 
od of making the Bommer manure, I take pleasure it stating 
that I fully concur in the foregoing statements, as regards its 
cts,as made by my neighbor, Mr. John Ridogt, offi. I 
have used the method ‘or the last four years, and with very 
great advantage, and would recommend it as an easy and 
cheap method of converting the rough malerialsof the farm 
into an active manure. It effectually destroys any seeds of 
injurious weeds that may be in it. The pile I bave used was 
about 70 feet long, 32 feet wide, and 7 feet high when first put 
up. The feed yard, if practicable, should always be so ar- 
that the wash of the yard will run into a pit, construct- 
ed in the first instance for making the lye. P. MEZICK. 
The subscriber is Agent for the States of Maryland and Del- 
aware and the District of Columbia, and intends to capvass 
the whole territory, personally, or by sub-agents. 
The price of the method is reduced to ¢5 00. 
» Baltimore, me 





G. D. COMSTOC 

0G-WANTED, a few good AGENTS, who can 
recommended or with a capital of 925, to travel on the 

Shore, Address as above. feb. 1 


The Winter session will commence the first ‘Thursday of Oc 
tober. This farm, which is located on the Germantown road, 
8 miles from Philadelphia, having been so long and generally 
known as the Model Farin of the States, the site being prove: 

bially beautiful and healthful, a minute description is deemed 
superfluous— suffice it to say, that it presents every desirable 
facility for the establist t and e of un expen- 
mental, Practical and Seientifie Agricultural School. 

The course of Instruetion will be such as to afford the stu 
dents every facility for acquiring a thorough knowledge of 
Scientific and Practical Agriculture, with the use of the best 
modera farm machinery and implements, together with a se 
lect farmer’s library, including numerous Agricultural periodi 
eals. Instruction is also given in all the collateral branches 
requisite to ensure the great deside:atum which it was the ob 





| ject of the founder and principal to supply, by an education 











commensurate wilh the exalted destinies of a landed interest. 

Chemistry and the other Natural Sciences in their applica- 
tion to the pursuits of life receive particular attention, lec- 
tures, with full experimental illustrations, being connected 
with each course. The Zoonic course will commence with 
the Horse, a perfect skeleton being provided for illustration, 

The best facilities are also offered, that those who desire, 
may here acquire acommercial education, to the end that they 
may lay the foundation in youth of a future life that shall be 
agreeable, healthful and useful. 

Fee for the year $200, payable semi-annually in advance. 
This sum includes Tuition, Board, ordinary Washing and 
Lights and Fuel. An extra charge of $12 per annum will be 
made for pupils not finding their own bedding and wilet furni- 
ture. The modern languages $10 each extra per term, as also 
—— 

This Institution is under the patronage of the American 
Agricultural Association, the Farmers’ Club of the American 
ee” the Dutchess Agricultural Society. Address 

0 WILKINSON ii 
After 20th March, Mount Airy I a + nner Ag. > 
Agr. Institute, Philadelphia, Pa. eee, Sens Fe 

REFERENCES: 

Zebedee Cook, Esq., N. Y. Chs. Bartlett, A. M., Prest. Col- 
Thos. McElrath, Esq., “ legiate School, 
J.D. Witiamson, “ =“ Wm. A Davies, Esq., President 
Rev. F. A. Farley, Brooklyn, Farmers’ and Manufacturers 
Samuel Allen, Esq., N. Y., Bank, Poughkeepsie, 
G. A. Arnenx, Esq., ** Rev. G. Ludier, Poughkeepsie, 
C. P. MeLellan, Principal « Ab’m Polkhemus, Hepwell, 

Poughkeepsie Academy, James Gowen, Esq., Phila., Pa., 
Geo. Vail, Esq., Troy, N. Y. Robt. Ewing, Esq., do. 
Benj. P. Johnson, Esq., Hon. Altred Conkling, Auburn, 

Albany, N. Y., N.Y., 

Rob. Farley, Esq., Boston, Wm. Gibbs, Ex-Gov. R. I., New- 


Mass. port, 
Geo. W. Dobbin, Esq. Baltimore, Md. Feb, 1—2% 
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